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Tuis is the laft work of the late Mr. Pennant. That able 
and induftrious labourer: in the field of Natural Hiftory died 
foon after its publication. .His plan, his motives, and fome of 
the fources of his information, are explained and particularif 
by himfelf, in an ‘ advertifement,’ prefixed toe vol. 1. whic 
it may be proper to tranfcribe. 

‘ Thefe two volumes are compofed from the x1vth and xvth of 
my Ourtiines or THE Gtose. I had many folicitations from 
private friends, and a few wifhes from perfons unknown, delivered ini 
the public prints, to commit to the prefs a part, in the form in whid 
the pofthamous volumes might hereafter make their appearaneé. 1 
might have pleaded the-imprudence of the attempt, at my time of 
life, of beginning fo arduous an undertaking in my 71ft year. (I 
happily, till very lately, had fcarcely any admonition of the ad- 
vanced feafon. I plunged into the fea of troubles, and with my 
papers in one hand, made my way through the waves with the other, 
and brought them fecure to land. 

‘ This alas! is fenile boating. I muft fubmit to the judgment 
of the public, and learn from thence how far I am.to be cenfured 
for fo grievous an offence againft the maxim of Ariftotle, who fixes 
the decline of human abilities to the 49th year. I ought.to thudder 
when I confider the wear and tear of twenty-two years; and I fegl 
fhocked at the remark of the elegant Delaney, who obferves, ** that 
it is generally agreed among wife men, that few great ,attempts, 
at leaft in the learned way, have ever been wifely undertaken and 
happily executed after that period!” I cannot defend the wifdom:= 
yet from the good fortune of my life I will attempt the execye 
tion. It will be formed upon the model of my ‘introdyétion to 
the Arctic ZooLocy, imitating, as far as my talents will 
admit, the great examples left by the difciples of the Linnean 
{chool, and the folid writings of the liberal and communicative rage 
of the Hyperborean learned, fitted by climate to affiduous ftudy, and 
to retain the immenfenefs of their knowledge, when acquired. 

‘ The Torrid Zone generally eneryates the body and the mind. 
The divine particle melts away, and every idea is too often loft in 
srrefiftible indolence. 
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* Yet there are two writers, to whom I muft own the higheft ob- 
ligations, who felt no degeneracy by the influence of climate. Their 
thoughts are as firm and connected as if they had been braced by 


the sa | froft of the north. The firft is Zames Rennel, Efq; late 
Major of Engineers, and Surveyor-General in Bengal. The effeéts 
of his labors, more immediately applied to the national fervice, 
have been produétive of others, which have proved the brighteft 
elucidations of a country, till after the year 5757, little more than 
the object of conqueft, and now and then—rarely indeed, of fordid 
adventure. Mr. Rennel’s map of Hindooftan, or the Mogul empire, 
and the attendant memoir, are unparalleled convictions of the ac- 
accuracy of the author in the ftudy of Geography, in which no 
rival dare difpute the palm of merit. I cannot exprefs the obli- 
gations my prefent work is under to his labors. I underftand that 
there is another of the fame nature, but far more extenfive—perhaps 
in the prefs—every fuccefs attend the labors of his pen. 


Ipede fautto, 
Grandia laturus meritorum premia—— 


« The other writer I allude to is the celebrated Sir William Jones. 
The fubjets of that true genius were favored by Arotto himfelf, 
being as fublime and elegant as thofe over which that deity pecu- 
liarly prefided. The fun, whofe charaéter might melt away the 
powers of feeble genii, ferved only to exalt his ftrength of mind, 
as its beams are feigned to give additional brilliancy to the diamond 
inits mine. The reader will not wonder that I make him fo nearly 
the alpha and omega of this my labor. The various pen of my 
illuftrious countryman excelled in every fcience. Phabus {miled on 
all his undertakings, and he was faluted by the whole circle at- 
tendant on the deity, as Gallus is faid to have been of old: a truer 
fimile cannot be adduced. 


«« Utque vero Phoebi Chorus furrexerit omnis !” 


* I muft not be filent in refpeét to the labors of another Gentle- 
man, who, notwithitanding he never vifited Hindooffan, has written 
with uncommon fuccefs on the wonderful mythology of the Hindeo 
religion, derived moft happily the fources of many of its myfteries, 
and traced their origins, nearly loft in the mifts of fable, from the 


facred purity of Hory Wrir. He has done the fame by numbers 


of the abftrufeft antiquities of the works of art; and that with a 
depth of learning and perfpicuity rarely to be met with, But alas! 
no Cxorr rifes to falute the Reverend Thomas Maurice. ‘This 


-learned divine bends under the weight of honefta pauperies. That ftill 


voice which hurt-merit and confcious modefty cannot always fup- 


~prefs, is often drowned in the clamors of the undaunted throng, fo 


as never to emerge into the notice of thofe whofe peculiar duty it is 
to fearch deeply into charatters, be they in courts or choirs, and to 


put to flight the :gxawum pecus, which are too frequently the pets: 


**« Who, for their bellies fake, 

a and intrude, and climb into the fold. 
Of other care they little reck’ning make 
Than how to fcramble at the fhearer’s feaft, 
And fhove away the worthy bidden gueft !” 
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The firft volume of this work, is occupied with a defcription 
of * Weftern Hindooftan.’ ‘The author begins with the Indus 
of the ancients, the Sind or Seindhoo of the Sanfcrit, which 
rifes out of the Perfian and Tartarian mountains. ‘This river, 
or rather the ftreams which fall into it from the eaft, particu- 
larly the Thylum of Cafhmere, and the Ganges, near Latak, 
in Little Thibet, approximate, and then run diverging tll 
they reach the fea, giving the name to Hindooftan of the 
peninfula of India. 

Hindooftan tends to a conoid form. Hurdwar, the moft 
northern place in the province of Delhi, is nearly in lat. 30°, 
long. 78° 15’, Cape Comorin is the moft fouthern extremity ; 
the point in lat. 8°, long. 77° 36’ 50” E. The length, theres 
fore, of this country, is nate Sn miles; the breadth at 
the bafe, from Tatta in the Delta of the /ndus to Silhet, on 
the eaftern extremity of Bengal, is 1,390 miles. 

After a variety of preliminary obfervations, the chief of 
which we have juft mentioned, the author defcribes the antient 
roads to India. The earlieft notice we have of any commerce 
with this great empire, is in the book of Genefis, ch. xxxvii, 
where we find mention made of the Ifhmaelites carrying on a 
trade with Egypt, in — balm, and myrrh; the firft of 
which was confined to India. They conveyed their goods on 
the backs of camels, after the very fame manner that their de- 
fcendants, the Arabs, continue to practife at this day. They 
took the fame route as the patriarch Jacob did, and delivered 
their articles of luxury at the ‘ proud Memphis.’ 

As foon as they became a naval people, much of the com- 
merce of Arabia, as well as of India, was conveyed to Maza, 
a port not remote from the modern Mocha; thence it was 
fhipped to Berenice, or to Myof/hormes, and being placed an the 
backs of camels, was carried to the Egyptian markets. So- 
lomon gave every encouragement to this trade; he founded 
Hamath, in the country of Galilee, and Tadmor in the wil- 
dernefs, or Palmyra, and many other cities of ftore, or emporia, 
for the commerce of India, Tyre, Sidon, and all the fur- 
rounding nations, 

The ancients were indebted for a new route to the Mace- 
donian hero, who, after pafling the Paropamifan Caucafus, 
founded a city on the fouth-eaft fide of the Ghergiftan moun- 
tains, or Hindoo Kho, or the /ndian Caucafus, and called it 
Alexandria, in honour of himfelf. He paffed this way in his 
purfuit of Beflus, and returned by the fame road on his tnvafion 
of India. 

Pliny (lib. vii. c. 17.) ea of another road, founded on 
intelligence received from Pompey, when he was bufied in the 


Mithridatic war. It was then known, that it was but feven 


days journey from India to the Ba&tryan country, even to the 
I 2 river 
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river Icarus, which runs into the Oxus ; by means of which 
the Indian commerce may be tranfported by the channel of the 
Cafpian fea, and again by the river Cyrus, the modern Kur, 
on the weftern fide, as far as Phafis, the Rione, or modern 
Fafz, a large and navigable river which falls into the head of 
the Euxine fea, and appears to Mr. Pennant to afford a com- 
munication of great practicability. 

The laft rovte here mentioned, is that to the north, travelled 
by the Seres, and leading to the diftant country of China. ‘The 
Chinefe merchants defcended from their own territories, and 
Jeaving the head of the defert of Gobi to the weft, reached 
Little Bucharia, and got the conveniency of the river Ilak for 
part of their journey. 

» * The Seres above fpoken of,’ fays our author, ‘ were the inha- 
bitants of the north of China, famous for their filk, which the 
ancients believed was combed. out of the leaves of trees, and when 
fteeped in water, was carded and fpun, and after their manner wove 
into a web. Thefe Seres had fome intercourfe with the Romans ; 
for Florus tells us that they fent ambaffadors to Auguftus; they were 
a moit gentle race, and fhunned mankind: yet carried on a traffic 
in the fame manner as the Weftern Moors do at prefent, with people 
they never fee. The Meors go annually in caravans, laden with 
trinkets, to an appointed place on the borders of Nigritia. There 
they find feveral heaps of gold depofited by the Negroes ; againft 
each of which the Moors put as many trinkets as they think of equal 
value, and then retire. If the next morning the Negroes approve 
the bargain, they take the trinkets and leave the gold; or elfe they 
make fome deduction from the gold duft, and in this manner tranfa& 
the exchange, without the leaft inftance of difhonefty on their part.’ 

The ancient Ruffian commerce with thofe diftant countries 
was carried on by means of the Oxus, the Cafpian Sea, and 
the Volga, formerly called the Rha. 

The author now recurs once more to the march of Alexander 
to the Panjab, and defcribes the route through Batra and 
Sogiliana, the modern countries of Balk, Bucharia, and Sa- 
marcand. The conqueror then took a north-eaftern courfe, 
and pafled by Killaut, Tazee, Meerout, Jomrood, and Gun- 
dermouk. He croffed feveral rivers in his way, fuch as the 
Cophenes, or Cow river, and the Choe, which falls into the 
Gurzus, or modern Kameb ; at Taxila, where Attock now 
ftands, he croiled the Indus on a bridge of boats, and entered 
the rich plains of the Panjab, or five rivers. 

We next meet with a fhort topographical review of th 
countries in the neighbourhood of the Indus, and among other 
defcriptions find that of the famous temple of Nagerkote,’ 
greatly frequented by the Hindoo pilgrims, out of veneration to 
the goddefs No/babo. 

* This place out-miracles all miracles: cut ont your tongue, and 
tn a few days, fometimes in a few hours, it will, with due faith in 
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the Saint, be again renewed *! This temple was immenfely rich, 
being paved with gold. It was guarded by the fort Kote Kangrab. 
It was taken by Ferofe 111. in 1360 +: to fuch a patron of literature, 
he found a treafure in a library of books of the Brahmins.’ 

Moultan, a very ancient city, is the chief refidence of the 
banians, or merchants and brokers of India: * thefe are of the 

reat commercial cast of the Bhyfe, created according to the 
Frindoos, by their Brimhas, or Supreme Being, from his thighs 
and belly.” The air here (lat. 30° 34',) is exceflively-hot, and 
very little rain falls in thefe regions: this is generally the cafe 
in the lower parts of the Indus, ‘ efpecially the Delta, where 
it has been known to have wanted rain for the {pace of thre 
years.’ ; 

The following paffage is deferving of attention: 

Pp. 39. ‘ The city of Lahore is next, about 150 miles diftant 
from Moulton. It is the capital of the Se‘és, a people which ftarted 
up in the 15th century, under a Hindoo of the name of Nanuck, 
born in 1470. They are a fet of religioniils, tolerant in matters of 
faith, like the Héndoos, but, unlike them, admit profelytes. They 
require a conformity in certain figns and ceremonies, but in other 
re{peéts are pure Monotheifts ; they worfhip God alone, without 
image or intermediation. They may be called the reformers of 
India. They retain alfo a Ca/viniftical principle, and take an oath 
ever to oppofe a monarchical government. They eat any kind of 
meat, excepting beef, for, like the Hindoos, they hold the ox in 
the utmoft veneration. ‘Their general food is pork, probably be- 
caufe it is forbidden by the Mahometans, whom they hold in abhor- 
rence. Their army confifts wholly of horfe ; they can raife 100,000 
cavalry, and make war in the moft favage mode. They kept long 
concealed, or unnoticed, at length became formidable by their 
courage and enterprize, and extended their conquefts over Lahore, 
Moultan, and the weltern parts of Delhi.’ 

In addition to the above, we are enabled to ftate, from un- 
doubted authority, that the Seiks, er Sheiks, are now more 
formidable than ever, and that during a recent eonteft, they 
had wifdom enough to refufe the offer of military aid from the 
Englifh Eaft-India company, obferving with equal gallantry 
and policy, ‘‘ that a free people ought to be able to defend 
themfelves.”’ . 

Cafhmere, fo famous for the manufacture of fhawls from 
the wool of the broad-tailed fheep, was once a lake. The 
Indian poets term it ‘ the happy valley,’ and ‘ the paradife of 
Hindooitan.’ .° 

Cheitor, is the capital of Raipotana, the inhabitants were 
once a powerful people, they now frequently hire themfelves to 
other ftates. 

‘ Mahometan perfecution and intolerancy, confirm and heighten 
the aeal for the old religion of their country, added two a pride of 





* « Ayeen, il. p, 133. t Ferifhta, i. p. 369.’ 
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defcent, and the boaft of being formed from the arms of the great 
deity Brahma. They are called Kehterre, or Khatre; they are en- 
joined the performance of thirteen great duties. (Oyeen, iii. 82.) 
The proteétion of religion and the art of war are two, and thofe 
they obferve to the fulleft extent. They feem like our knight-errant 
performing all the duties of chivalry.’ 

When Akbar, in 1567, marched to their capital and effected 
a breach, the garrifon determined on the horrid ceremony of 
the Fear, and, like the citizens of Saguntum, after burning 
their wives and children, devoted themfelves to death! Out of 
forty thoufand, thirty were flain; a few only efcaped in the 
confufion, by tying their own children like captives, and 
driving them through the royal camp. 

Mr. P. here recurs to his favourite fubje&t, natural hiftory, 
and defcribes the ‘ fea {nakes’ as of a dufky colour, and thicker 
than the land ferpent. On this, as on all fimilar occafions, he 
adheres clofely to probability, and very properly laughs at ‘ the 
fiery eyes, and dragon-like heads’ with which the credulity of 
hiitorians had furnithed thefe animals. 

The mention of Diu, fituated in the deonus infula, reminds 
him of Albuquerke, the famous European general, who pitched 
upon this ifland as a fit place to infure fafety and permanency 
to the Portuguefe empire in India. Don ton Mafcarenhas 
the commander, was reduced, by the natives, to the greateft dif- 
trefs ; on which Don John de Caftro, governor of the Indies, 
fent his'fon Ferdinand to his afliftance. The young warrior 
fell in defence of the place, and the father, who had always 
evinced a noble fcorn of wealth, after having tried in vain to 
raife money by every other method, with a view to fuccour the 
fainting garrifon, actually offered to depofit the bones of the 
gallant youth, as a pledge; but the army refufed to confent : 
on this he fent one of his * muftachos’ to the inhabitants of 
Goa, who, relying on his well known honour, immediately 
tranfmitted all the fupply he ftood in need of. 

In the city of Cambay, Pietro de la Valle, in 1623, found 
an hofpital for birds, ‘ fuch as cocks, hens, pigeons, peacocks, 
ducks, &c. which, during their bejng lame, or fick, or matelefs, 
were kept here; but being recovered, and in good plight, if 
they be wild they are let go at liberty; if domeftic they are 
given to fome pious perfon, who keeps them in his houfe.’ In 
addition to the animals above mentioned, were ‘ certain little 
mice, who, being found orphans, without fire or dam to tend 
them, were put into this hofpital, and a venerable old man, 
with a white beard, keeping them in a box amongft cotton, 
very diligently tended them, with his f{pectacles on his nofe, 
giving them milk to eat with a bird's feather, becaufe they 
were fo little, that as yet they could eat nothing elfe ; and, as 
he told us, he intended when they were grown up to let them ~ 
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go free whither they pleafed.’ There was alfo another hofpital 
for goats, kids, fheep, and weathers, either fick or lame; among 
thefe was a Mahometan thief, both of whofe hands had been cut 
off, and the compaffionate Gentiles kept him along with the beatts, 
left he fhould die for want. Whata leffon, from thofe we term 
pagans ! 

While mentioning the city of Barochia, whofe walls are 
wafhed by the Nerbudda, the ancient Namadus, Mr. P. tells 
us, that it is now inhabited by weavers and other manufacturers 
of cotton, that neighbourhood producing the very beft in the 
world : 

« Nature,’ adds he, * feems to have furnifhed the hot climates 
with the cotton plant, in preference to flax, or hemp; the manu- 
fa€ture of the former being far preferable in the torrid zone to linen. 
Cotton quickly abforbs the perfpiration. Linen is notorious for re- 
maining long wet, uncomfortable, and dangerous.’ 

This is a faét well known to every one who has croffed the 
tropic, and yet in no part of the Weft Indies do either the 
Europeans or natives, wear any thing elfe but the linens of 
Irclandand Scotland. ‘rifling as this may appear to fuperficial 
obfervers, the healih of our troops, in a climate fo inimical to 
them, might probably be better preferved by cotton. Indeed, 
they have ef late been provided with flannel fhirts, while on 
fervice, as a fubftitute ; but the planters do not ufe thefe, and 
it would, perhaps, be better for them to make ufe of the fame 
manufacture as the inhabitants of the Eaft. 

The Portuguefe poffeffed Surat, foon after their arrival in 
India, and it is the moft ancient factory of any in Hindooftan, 
The kingdoms ot Ougein, Agemir, part of the Malwah, and 
Candeifh, now appertain to that enterprifing Mahratta, Madajee 
Sindia, who makes the capital of the firft his refidence. 
Originally a Jaghiredar of the Poenah Mahrattas, he found 
means to fling off his dependence, and ever fince that period, 
he has made quick advances to power and greatnefs. 

Recurring once more to Surat, we learn with infinite 
pleafure, that ‘ it is a city of toleration,’ and like all fuch, it 
attained great wealth, and at length became the emporium of the 
produce of India and Arabia, as well as of Europe and 
Africa. A Mahometan merchant living'there, in 1690, had, 
at one time, twenty large fhips, from 300 to 800 tons; none 
freighted at lefs eal than ten thoufand pounds, and many 
at as much as twenty-five thoufand! The furrounding country 
abounds with wheat, equal in goodnefs to that of Europe. 
This valuable grain, in the opinion of the narrator, feldom 
grows farther fouth than this latitude, and never, he thinks, 
in one exceeding 20°. Here, however, we a a he is 
miftaken ; indeed we know the fact to be otherwife in refpe& to 


America, although he may be pretty correct as to the Afiatic 
continent. 
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The teek-wood (tektona grandis of Linnzxus) is a vaft tree, 
both in height and bulk. The property of the timber in refift- 
ing the worm, renders it invaluable, and it is here laimented,. 
that it is not employed in building veffels of fize. Mr. Rennel, 
who has given a moft excellent defcription, both of the tektfona, 
and of its properties, firft called the attention of the Eaft India 
company to this ‘ Indian oak,’ and of late years it has come 
not only into repute, but more frequent ufe, than Mr. P. feems 
willing to allow. It was always valued by the Gentoos, who 
indeed confider it as a facred tree, and they repair or build 
their pagodas with that timber alone. | 

The Poon tree, uvaria altifima of Koenig, of which there 
is a good figured plate, ferves for mafts, but notwithftanding 
the praife given to it here, it is inferior to the European fir ; 
it is loftier, however, for we fcarcely imagine that the ftateliett 
plants of the Norwegian foreft, attain the height of fixty feet. 

Savatjeé was founder of the Mahratta kingdom, fo called 
from Mahrat, the province in which he firft ettablifhed his in- 
deperidency. He derived his lineage from the Rajahs of 
Chietore, who pretend to be fprung from Porus. His fuc- 
ceffors extended their conquefts, or rather their inroads, all over 
Hindooftan ; and even compelled the Great Mogul to pay them 
a chout or tribute, to fave his fubjects from future calamities. 
A hew empire is fpringing out of thefe people: Madajee 
Sindia, onee 4 mere landholder, is now fuccefsfully conquering 
for himfelf. To fuch a ftate is the once mighty Emperor of 
Hindooftan fallen, that, after having had his eyes put out bya 
barbarous chief, the unhappy Mogul Shah Allum now lives on 
2 penfion beftowed upon him by the generofity of Sindia, to 
Whom he fled for protection. 

The tract that borders on the fea as far as Soonda, in lat. 
¥5°, is called Concan, and at the partition treaty it was con- 
firmed to the Mabhrattas, who now have a line of coaft of 
three hundred miles in extent; the Englifh, however, poffefs 
Bombay and the ftrong ho!d of Victoria, while the Portuguefe 
ftill retain Goa. ‘The country lying towards the ocean is low, 
but at a little diftance inwards, it 1s guarded by the celebrated 
mountains the Ghauts, ¢ which rife to a furprifing height, and 
oppofe to the weft a martial front with ghauts, 7. e. paffes, 
They are the fame which the Welfh calla Bwlch. From the 
word ghaut the whole chain derives its name. They give en- 
trance into lofty, fertile, and populous plains of boundlefs 
view, which they fupport in the fame manner as buttrefles do a 
terrace, formed on an immenfe fcale. Thefe run not remote 
from the fea, from Surat to cape Comorin, at fome places 
feventy miles diftant, but generally forty, and in one place, 
they advance to within fix. ‘They have leffer hills at their 
bafes, clothed with forefts, particularly of the valuable 9a 
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The plains are bleft, from their fituation, with a cool and 
healthy air. From the fides of the mountains srg 807% 
magnificent cataracts, forming torrents, the means of facili- 
tating the conveyance of the timber, and giving a thoufand 
picturefque feenes amidit the forefts.’ 

It may not be unneceffary to add, that thefe Indian Appenines 
mark the limits of the winter and fummer, or rather the wet 
and dry feafons. ‘They arreft the great body of clouds in their 
paffage, and according as the manfoons, or periodical winds blow 
trom the north-eaft, or fouth-weit, give alternately a dry feafon 
to one fide, and a wet one to the other. 

The bay of Bombay, in lat. 15°. 58’, is of very confide- 
rable extent, and forms the beft and moft fecure harbour in 
India. The ifland of Bombay formed part of the portion 
given to Charles 11, with his Queen, in 1662, and was granted 
by him to the Eaft India company, on condition of receiving 
an annual rent of ten pounds in gold, to be paid at the cuftom- 
houfe of London. There are now extenfive docks, and a large 
arfenal here, and it is termed by Mr. Ives, ‘ the grand ftore- 
houfe of all the Arabian and Perfian commerce.’ The fhips 
built at this place are famous all over India. 

After defcribing the ufual method of travelling, which is by 
means of oxen, the {maller ferving as pads, while the larger 
are yoked in the Aackerie, we are told that thegfheep called the 
cabrito by the Portuguefe, is fometimes faddled and bridled, 
and will carry a child of twelve years of age. The fnake 
known by the name of the Cabra Manilla, is only a foot long, 
and yet it’s bite is fo fatal, that it kills in the fpace of a 
quarter of an hour. The Cobra de Aurellia is fix inches in 
length, and not thicker than the quill of a crow; it is apt to 
creep into the ear, and occafion death by madnefs. The fand 
fnake is alfo fall, and equally pernicious. The Palmira, 
with a viperine head, and varied body, is four feet long, yet 
in no part thicker than a fwan’s quill. 

Leading his readers into another branch of natural hiftory, 
Mr. P. informs us, that among a variety of beautiful thells 
found on the coaft, is the noted Turbo Scalaris, or Wentle- 
trap, nearly an inch and a quarter long, of a pearly colour, 
and with about feven fpires, each having feveral elegant ridges, 
croffing them from the firlt {pire to the laft. A painter, of the 
author’s acquaintance, filled with the concha-mania, once gave 
fifty-fix guineas for three of them; one alone he valued at 
twenty-five. 

‘ The phenomena of finall fifh appearing in the rainy feafon, in 
places helacs dry, is as true as it is furpriiing. ‘The natives begin 
to fifth for them the tenth day after the firft rains, and they make a 
common difh at the tables. Many are the modes of accounting for 
their annual appearance. It has been fuggefted that the {pawn ee 
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have been brought by the water fowl, or may have been caught up 
by the Typbons, which rage at the commencement of the wet feafon, 
and be conveyed in the torrent of rain: I can only give an expla- 
nation much lefs violent: that thefe fith never had been any where 
but near the places where they are found ; that they have had a pre- 
exiftent ftate, and began life in form of frogs; that it had been the 
Rana paradoxa of Gm. Lin. iii. p. 10,55. Their transformation is 
certainly wonderful.’ 

If we recolleét aright, Madame Merian mentions the fame 
phenomenon at Surinam, in her very fplendid work on the 
productions of that country; it has never, however, been 
noticed in any of the Weft India iflands. 

We now come to the prrate coaft, extending nearly from 
Bombay to Goa. Pliny mentions the natives in his time, as 
committing depredations on the Roman Eaft India trade. 
‘They poffefs far greater natural advantages than their fellow 
plunderers of Barbary, as they are protected by the fhallownefs 
of their ports, and the ftrength of the country within. ‘hey 
are alfo fo fituated, as to be able to remain in their harbours 
until they difcover their prey. Their longer grabs, fome of 
which have three malts, carry three hundred tons; the fimaller 
are rigged with only two mafts, and are of the burden of one 
hundred and fifty tons. ‘Their gallivats are large row boats, 
built like the former, but they do not exceed feventy tons. 

Goa, which feands on the ifland of the fame name, in lat. 
15° 28’ 20” was, for a long time, the moft magnificent city in 
india. The Portuguefe, whofe cruelties in the Eat are familiar 
to every reader, eftablifhed an inquifition here, in order to en- 
flave the minds of the people, and perfecuted the poor natives 
in every fhape. The port is one of the fineft in Afia, but 
under fuch a government it 1s but little furprifing that it fhould 
have dwindled into infignificance. 

The author fuddenly interrupts his narrative refpce&ting St. 
Francis de Xavier, to correct Mr. Barrington, who has 
afferted, in his Mifcellanies, that the turkey was a native 
of Hindooftan! Our naturalift refers to the memoirs of Je- 
hangir, in order to prove that it was introduced by the Portu- 
guefe. Although it be not mentioned here, we have reafon to 
believe, that he has attempted, in another place, to prove that 
this fine bird came originally from America. 

The name of Onore, reminds him of the fack of that place 
by General Matthews, which reflects eternal difhonour on his 
name. 

« Every man,’ fays an actor in the brutal tragedy, ‘ was put to 
the fword; the carnage was great; we trampled thick on dead 
bodies that were ftrewed in the way. It was rather /hocking to buma- 
nity,’ adds he, with an apathy almoft unparalleled ; ‘ but fuch are 
but fecondary confiderations to a foldier whofe bofom glows with 
heroic glory, and are thought only accidents of courfe,’ one 
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The fate of the general, and the refult of his fchemes, dif- 
figured by avarice, rapine, and indifcriminate cruelty, are too 
well known to need to be repeated here. On this occafion the 
author gives way to his feelings, and {peaks out with a manly 
boldnefs. 

Ayder Ali entertained a grand, but vifionary plan: that of 
not only making himfelf fovereign of the Inaizn feas, but even 
retaliating upon the Englifh, againft whom he indulged an 
aftonifhing degree of antipathy. In order to attain confequence 
as a naval power, he fixed upon Mangalore, for his docks and 
arfenals. 

« By the year 1781 he had almoft finifhed fix fhips of the line, 
and feveral frigates and floops. He had heard fomething of the folidity 
and ftrengthof the waters of the European /eas, fo under the notion of 
combating with oceans of ice, he itrengthened his fhips with planks 
of great thicknefs. But we did not permit 4yder to make the expe- 
riment. General Matthews, fecure as he thoucht himfelf in poffeffion 
of Bednore, defcended on this city, and in a little time made himfelf 
matter of the place, with three large fhips on the flocks, and feveral 
leffer, which totally put to flight the naval vifion of the great Ayder.’ 

Mount Dilla, or Deli, is the next place of note ; it is a {mall 
promontory, in lat. 12° 1° and within is a bay, on which pro- 
bably ftood the Elancon emporium of Ptolemy. Marco Polo, who 
vifited this place, in the thirteenth century, in his journey 
through part of India, fays, that if a fhip happened to be driven 
into the port by a tempeft, the King immediately confifcated it, 
obferving, You never intended to come here, but God and fortune 
difpofed it otherwife ; fo we will profit of what they have been 
pleafed to fend. ‘This is confidered as the very height of atro- 
city, but may not our own laws of flot/am, jetfam, and ligan, be 
urged as exhibiting a parallel to it? 

Cananore, which iftands a little to the fouth of Mount Dilla, 
was vilited by Cabral in 1501. The Portuguefe obtained leave 
to erect a fort near the city ; this has always been the firft ftep 
among Europeans, towards enflaving the natives. One Goes 
having taken an Arabian fhip, the King fewed up the whole 
crew in the fails, and flung them into the fea. The fort was 
then laid fiege to, and if we may believe Oforio, the garrifon, 
when reduced to the laft extremity by famine, was relieved by 
the ocean throwing on fhore a valk quantity of fhrimps ! 

Tellicherry and Mahé, are two European fettlements, and, 
in this neighbourhood, our naturalift was lucky enough to find a 
new {quirrel, as large as a cat, with the ears fhort and tufted, 
the tail longer than the body, and the upper part of the body 
reddifh. ‘Ihe adjoining coait, however, boaits a much more 
uteful production, in the cocos nucifera, the calappa and tenga 
of the Indians. This is not to be confounded with the cocoa of 
the Eaft or Weft Indies, which, we can aflure the reader, is far 
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inferior, in every point of view, as may, indeed, be feen from 
the following defeription : | 

* Of the body of the tree, the Indians make boats, the frames 
form their houles and rafters. They thatch their houfes with the 
leaves, and by flitting them length-ways, make mats and bafkets. 
"Fhe utility of the nut of this tree is great, for food, and for drink, 
and for oil extracted from it; of the thready rind is made cordage, 
called faiar, and, I think, it is woven into coarfe linen. From the 
branches exudes, on being cut, a liquor called Toddy ; the Indians 
hang to the part left adherent to the tree, an earthen pot, in which 
it is collefted from a pint to a quart a day. From this liquor fer- 
mented, is diftilled an excellent arrack, and a very fiery dram called 
Fool, with which our feamen too frequently intoxicate themfelves.” 

The Areca Cathecu, or Pinanga Rumph.1. tab. iv. to vii. is, 
from the univerfal cuftom of chewing the nut with Betel, a 
moft profitable tree, and greatly cultivated in every part of India, 
This alfo is ufed in many parts for philtres, charms, and incan- 
tations ; imbecility, and even death follow certain preparations 
of it. The Bete/, its concomitant, is a f{pecies of Piper Betel, 
a climbing plant, cultivated by props, or poles. White fanders, 
red fanders, the amomum cardamomum, ginger, caffia, and bam- 
boo, all grow here. The laft of thefe, formed into a frame, 
and covered with fkin, becomes a boat of the fame fort as the 
Britifh Coracie. Ayder had fome, capable of containing twenty- 
five men, or a piece of cannon. At the fiege of Mangalore, his 
fon Tippoo mounted his fpears on light bamboos, ‘ a hundred 
and forty-feven feet long, and made his defperadoes mount the 
breaches, and, under the fire of his artillery, affail the brave 

rrifon, in inflicting diftant, and unexpected wounds or death.” 

Sugar, the faccharum officinarum, which is defcribed by Pliny 
as a honey collected from reeds, was originally made, we are 
told, in kgypt. The prophets Iaiah, and Jeremiah, make 
mention of it, and Dr. Grainger aflerts, that the raw juice was 
firft ufed ; it was afterwards boiled into a fyrup, and, in procefs 
of time, ai inebriating fpirit was prepared therefrom, by fer- 
mentation. ‘Ihe cane was carried from Egypt into Sicily, ia 
the twelfth century, and thence, at a period unknown, brought 
into Spain, by the Moors. ‘The reed was then tranfplanted into 
the Canary [flands, and Madeira, about 1506. In the fame 
year, Ferdinand the catholic, ordered it to be conveyed to 
St. Domingo. From thofe iflands, the art of making fugar was 
introduced into Hifpaniola, and, in or about the year 1623, ex- 
tended to the Brazils. 

After this account of the fugar-cane, Mr. P. gives us the de-’ 
fcription of a thell. ‘The fubjects poflefs more analogy than 
may, at firft fight, appear. 

‘ One article is the Cozry, a {mall fpecies of thell, the Cyprea 
moneta of Linnwus, D? Angenville, ‘Vab. xviii. Fig. K. It is very fin- 
gular that many parts of the world fhould, for aves paft, be obliged 
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to thefe little and remote iflands (the Maldives) for their fpecie ; 
and that the contefptible fhells of the Maldives fhould prove the 
price of mankind, and contribute to the vilett of traffic in Negro-land. 
Be it fu! Thefe thells are colle&ted twice in the month, .at full and 
new moon. It is the bufinefs of the women, who wade up to their 
middle to gather them. They are packed up in parcels of twelve 
thoufand each; and are the current money among the poor of Bengal. 
A cowry is rated there, at the hundred and fixtieth part of a penny, 
fo that it is impoffible to find a coin {0 fmall, as to be of ufe to the poor 
in a country where provifions are fo exceedingly cheap; eighty cow- 
ries make a pun, and from fifty to fixty puns the value of a reupee, 
or four fhillings and fixpence. They are exported to England, 
France, &c. and from thofe places again to Guinea, as the price of 
the unhappy natives.’ 

We now come to the city of Calicut, feated in lat. 11° 18’, ce- 
lebrated as being the firft land in India, ever {een by the Huropeans, 
after the long interval of the Roman commerce. Heré, on May 
18, 1598, the great Gama firft difcovered the fertile eminences 
and plains of Malabar, backed by the lofty Ghauts. 

Cranganore, twenty-five miles fouth of Paniani, forms the 
northern frontier of the Rajahfhip cf Travancore. ‘This city 
was formerly the refidence of a republic of Jews, part of the tribe 
of Manafleh, which had been carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who fent numbers of them to this diftant place. 
Here they eftablifhed a common-wealth, and felected the two 
fons of one of the firft families, eminent for their wifdom, to 
govern them jointly. One of thefe, inftigated by ambition, mur- 
dered his brother : after which, the government became a demo- 
eracy. According to their hiftory, they originally amounted to 
twenty thoufand, and were three years in travelling to this place, 
from the time of their fetting out from Babylon. When th 
arrived they were treated wirh great humanity by the natives, 
and allowed every indulgence in both religious and temporal 
concerns. In procefs of time, they grew fo wealthy, as to be 
able to purchafe the little kingdom of Cranganore. Hamilton, 
i. p. 321, 322, makes them increafe to eighty thoufand families, 
but in his days they were reduced to four thoufand. 

Cape Comorin, the moft fouthern part of Hindooftan, is in 
Jat. 8°; this was the Comar of Arrian, and is the termination of 
the kingdom of Travancore. On April 12, 1790, Tippoo at- 
tacked the lines of ‘Travancore, and was defeated, in coniequence 
of the refiftance of three battalions of Nayrs. 

‘ The Nayrs are the nobility of Malabar, the antient dominions of 
the Zamorins, and, in times of their profperity, formed the body 
guards. On the firft appearance of Cabral at Calicut, the: Zamorin 
{ent two of his Nayrs to compliment him on his arrival. They have, 
at all times, been famed for their valour and love of war. They are 
of the ane military cafts, the Khatre, and fupport, to.this day, the 
fpirit of their anceitors. They are exceflively proud,/and are never 
known to laugh. Theyare befides fo very infolént to their inferiors, 
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that it is faid, if a perfon of the lower order dare to look at a Nayr, he’ 
may put him to death on the {pot with impunity.” 

After fkirting along Coorga-Nayrs, the ifles of Calpentyn, 
and Ramna Koiel, we at length arrive at the ifland of Ceylon, 
the Tabrobana of the ancients. The Portuguefe were the firft 
of the European nations who vifited it—under Lawrence Al- 
meyda, in 1505: he was driven thither accidentally, from his 
cruize off the Maldive iflands, by the violence of the currents, 
into a port called by the natives Gabalican. The Dutch landed 
here in 1603, and in 1632 they appeared with a formidable 
fleet, and at length fucceeded in driving out the Portuguefe. 
The expenfes of this undertaking were repaid by the Emperor, 
in cinnamon, and.other productions, but he foon found that his 
new allies were as troublefome and tyrannical as the old. ‘They 
fortified all his ports, took poffeffion of the fea coaft, and although 
his Jmperial Maje/ly maintained a magnificent court at Candy, 
by the fole interdiction of the article of falt, he and his fubjeéts 
were, at all times, obliged to fubmit to the terms prefcribed to 
them. 

The form and extent of Ceylon, are undetermined: the figure 
generally adopted in the maps, is that of a pear, with the fealk 
turned towards the north. ‘The length is about two hundred 
and eighty, the greateft breadth about a hundred and fixty miles. 
The ifland rifes on every fide to the mountains, which run in 
chains, principally from north to fouth. ‘The higheft and rudeft 
tract, is the kingdom of Conde Uda. At the wettern fkirt foars 
Hamalell, in the European language Adam’s Peak. It rifes 
preeminently above all the reft, in form ofa fugar loaf. On the 
iummit is.a flat ftone with an impreffion refembling a human foot, 
two feet long ; it is reported to be that of our common anceftor. 
The Cingaleje, or aborigines of Ceylon, fay that it was made by 
Buddo, their great deity, when he afcended into heaven. Ps 

The inhabitants are black, their hair is long, and their fea 
tures fimilar to thofe of Europeans. ‘Their religion is derived 
from Buddo, a profelyte of the great Indian Foe; to him belongs 
the falvation of fouls ; all human happinefs {prings from him, 
and all evil from the devil alone. When fick, they dedicate a 
red cock to that good being, as the Romans did formerly to Ef- 
culapius. During the time he inhabited the earth, he ufually fat 
under the fhade of the ficus re/igiofa, which, in honour of him, 
is called Budaghahba in the Cingalete tongue, and his religion is 
the eftablifhed one of the ifland. The civil government is mo- 
narchical ; the emperor in the time of Knox ‘ having deftroyed 
the liberties of his county,’ and evinced the moft diabolical delight’ 
in putting his fubjects to death, generally by means of elephants, 
was very juftly driven from Candy, by an incenfed nation. 

After mentioning a wild and barbarous people, called the 
Wedas, inhabiting the woods, the author proceeds todefcribe the 
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country as it prefents itfelf to the natural hiftorian. This ifland 
was celebrated by Pliny for its elephants, as larger, and better 
adapted to purpofes of war than thote of India. The deer, buffalo, 
wild boar, monkey, jackal, tiger, bear, and civet, are found here. 

The Naja, Cobra de Capello, or hooded fnake, is alfo too fre- 
quently met with in Ceylon ; the poifon fnake, and burning fer- 
pent, the crocodile, the Draco Volans, or flying-lizard, the hare, 
porcupine, fhrew, floth, ant-bear, and bat, are alfo natives. Of 
birds, the Indian Roller, the Buceros, Oriole, the Curucui, the 
Hoopoo, the Parrot, the Thrufh, an imitative bird, the Tailor 
bird, famous for its wonderful nefts, the Peacock, and the Ibis, 
are common here. 

Ceylon is peculiarly happy in its Flora. It pofleffes feveral 
ae ports; Trincomale harbour, fituated in lat. 8° 30’, is both 

arge and capacious; Barticalo lies in lat. 7° 40’; betides thele,’ 
it has Matura, ‘Tanawar, Punta de Galle, and Colombo. 

We have thus followed Mr. P. through the whole extent of 
Weltern, and fhall, in our next, prefent the reader with his re- 
marks on Eaftern Hindooftan, deterring, till then, our opinion 
of his labours. 

[ Zo be continued. } 


Art. 11. An authentic Account of the Embaffy of the Dutch 
Eaji-India Company, to the Court of the Emperor of China, 
in the Years 1794 and 1795; (fubfequent to that of the Earl 
of Macartney.) Containing a Defcription of feveral Parts of 
the Chinefe Empire, unknown to Europeans; taken from the 
Fournal of André Everard Van Braam, Chief of the Direétion 
of that Company, and fecond in the Embaffy. Tranflated from 
the Original of M. L. E. Moreau de Saint-Mery. With a 
corret? Chart of the Route. 8vo. 2 Vols. About 2g0 p. 
each. Price 12s. Phillips. 1798. : 


Our immenfe diftance from China, the jealoufy of its go- 
vernment, the feclufion of the natives, the difficulties of the 
language, the referved policy of the Mandarins, and the fuf- 
picious prejudices entertained againft all Europeans, have hi- 
therto rendered that vaft empire a kind of terra incognita. The 
imagination of the author, whoie work,is now before us, does 
not appear to have been mifled by the romantic defcriptions of 
his predeceffors: on the contrary, his information frequently af- 
fumes the appearance of a contradiCtory intrufion upon their 
reveries, and diffolves the fpell of their enchantments. It muft 
be allowed, however, that whilft his narrative countenances 
our difbelief of many wonders related by his predeceffors, it at 
the fame time puts our faith to trial refpecting fome of its own. 

M. Van Braam, the chief of the Dutch faftory at Quang- 
tcheon-fou, commonly called Quang-tong, and by us Canton, © 
having received a hint from the Mandarins there, that an em- 
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bafly to Peking, in order to congratulate the Emperor on his 
attaining the fixtieth year of his reign, would be agreeable ; 
he immediately tranfmitted this notice to Batavia. “The com- 
miflaries-general, at that fettlement, inftantly complied, and M. 
Ifaac ‘Vitzing, one of the ordinary counfellors of the grand 
council of the Dutch Indies, was nominated ambaflador, and 
M. Van Braam, was appointed to accompany him, and in cafe 
of death, was empowered to {upply his place. 

Notwithftanding that the Hou-pou, and other great officers, had 
themfelves intimated a defire to procure a miflion of this kind, 
yet they were extremely jealous, left the letter to the Emperor 
fhould contain any requeft, or exprefs any fentiment prejudi- 
cial to their intereft. “They accordingly made themfelves ac- 
quainted with the contents, and even undertook a tranflation of it. 

After preparing the prefents, and paying a vifit to the Z/ong- 
tou, or Vice-roy, on which occafion, they underwent the hu- 
miliating ceremonies of genuflection, proftration, &c. before the 
Chap, or names and titles of the Emperor, the diplomatic train 
fet out on the 22d of November, 1794, and were efcorted as 
far as Faa-ti, or the garden of flowers, by al] the merchants, &c. 
belonging to the Dutch company. There they embarked, the 
fame afternoon, in their /ampanes, or boats, which formed a 
flotilla of more than thirty veiiels, containing not only the 
officers and fervants of the embally, but the feveral Mandarins 
with their retinues. ‘The principal natives, were Vang-ta-loyé, 
who wore the dark blue button of diftinétion, and was veried 
in political affairs; the fecond, Mding-ta-hyé, of the order of 
the traniparent button, a military man; the third, Sau-ta-loyé 
wore the white tranfparent button, and was a great Mandarin 
of letters. 

During tke night, they paffed the celebrated city of Fo-chan, 
of which from the darknefs, they were unable to form any idea. 
Our author, however, went on fhore at San-cheuye-chen, a place 
of fome confideration, fituated in a valley, and taking the cen- 
tinel by the arm, prevailed upon him to accompany him through 
feveral of its principal ftreets. ‘he defcription here given, 
does not, however, convey any very high idea of its magnifi- 
cence, for the fhops are repreiented as mean, the houfes as old, 
low and crazy, and the ftreets in a very bad condition. 

A little further on, he difcovered large fields of buck-wheat, 
and many fugar plantations, with fugar-mills appertaining to 
them of an uncommonly fimple and cheap conftruction. From 
M. V. Braam’s defcription, it is eafy to perceive, that th 
nearly refemble what are termed catt/e-mil/s in our Weft India 
iflands, turned by buffaloes, however, inftead of mules. 

At San-chan-tong, they iaw feveral mills of a very different 
conftruction, compojed principally of bamboos, for the purpofes 
of irrigation; fimilar ones, were perceived by the Enghth - 
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befly, and a. plate of one on nearly the fame principle, accoms 
panies the defcription’given by Sir George Staunton. 

In the neighbourhood of Kien-tchang-chen, they beheld corn, 
turnips, and horfe-beans, growing in ftraight lines, and in an 
order that might vie with the kitchen-gardens of Europe; here we 
are told, * that the Chinefe never fcatter the feed with the hand, 
but fow always in furrows, and with a dibbie.” It appears hows 
ever, from a fubfequent paflage, that this is not ahways the cafe, 
for we are afterwards favoured with a defcription of two different 
kinds of drill ploughs. 

It was in this neighbourhood, that our traveller firft beheld 
the wonderful wheelbarrow, equally adapted to land or water, 
perfons or goods, cattle or men. ‘The wheel which is ee 
large, is placed in the centre, immediately under the load, fo 
that the whole weight bears upon the axle, and the barrow-men 
{upport no part of it, but ferve merely to move it forward, and 
keep it in equilibrium. , 

As the Chinefe pay a very commendable attention to that 
art fo effential to the welfare of civil fociety—agriculture, and 
are moreover particularly ftudious to preferve the memory 
of thofe whofe virtues have entitled them to the public efteem, 
we fhall here tranfcribe a paflage relative to the concern which 
they manifeft for both thefe objects. 

p. 110.—* During the greater part of this day we travelled over 
mountains where not the fmalleft fertile fpot efcapes cultivation. 
The eye of an European is delighted at beholding the induftrious 
application of the Chinefe, who, rating difficulties at nothing, con- 
vert mountains into fertile fields, and change their inclined furface 
into level ground, by means of terraces of four or five feet eleva- 
tion, which defcend by fteps from the top of the declivity to the 
bottom of the valley. But for their exertions it is evident that thofe 
regions muft remain for ever uncultivated, on account of the ra- 
vages committed by the floods during the heavy rains, which would 
not fail to carry both the foil and the feed depofited in it into the 
ravines below. The precautions of which I am fpeaking render 
fuch a mifchief impoffibie by levelling every thing. Each terrace is 
befides fecured with a parapet, and a little ditch to drain off the 
fuperfluous water. On the other hand, as éleyated grounds are 
in their very nature fubje& to drought, the Chinefe, to remedy 
this evil, judicioufly place on the fummits of the higheft mountains 
ample refervoirs, in which the rain water is received and preferved. 
As foon as the drought begins to be felt, the reviving ftream de- 
fcends, and faves the corn, grafs, and vegetables, from its pernicious 
effects. 

« The afpe& of a flope fo difpofed, when feen from a command- 
ing fituation, was highly agreeable, although the groand was now 
entirely ftripped and naked. How delightful muft it be when 
wheat embellifhes the furface, and covers it with a verdant carpet ! 

« From the top of one of thefe flopes, along which I was carried, 
I difcovered, at noon, no lefs than nine hamlets, lying in different 
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directions, and borrowing from the furrounding trees the appear- 
ance of fo many fhady groves. The whole compofes a very beau- 
tiful piéture, with a long fucceffion of mountains in the diitance, 
where the eye of the fpectator difcerns pagodas and other edifices 
ftanding upon elevated fpots, and furrounded by innumerable trees. 

« We have alfo this day had a view of feveral triumphal or ho- 
norary arches, buile of ftone. Near the city of T/en-cian-chen are 
five, at no great diftance from one another ; four of them by the 
road fide, and the fifth in the very middle of the highway. 

‘ I made more particular enquiries concerning the fignification 
of thefe monuments, and was told, that they are architectural works 
intended to perpetuate the memory of perfons of both fexes, whofe 
virtues have deferved celebration and the homage of the public. 
The Emperor, on his part by way of exciting emulation, takes 
care to preferve whatever may ferve to tranfmit to pofterity an idea 
ef the glory of thofe celebrated perfons; while infcriptions indicate 
their names, and the noble actions by which they gained their re- 
nown. 

‘ A more exact idea will be given of this kind of recompenfe 
by mentioning the moit virtuous clafles of men in favour of whom 
this ufage has been adopted. 

‘ 4. Perfons who have lived a century; the Chinefe thinking, 
that without a fober and virtuous life it is impoffible to attain fo 
great an age. 

* 2. Children who have given proofs of great filial affeétion. 

‘ 3. Women remarkable tor their chattity. 

« The fineft of the triumphal arches we faw this day, which is com- 
poled of a very hard kind of white marble called Samchit, was erected 
in honour of three fifters. According to the Chinefe cuftom, they 
had been betrothed from their infancy; but their three intended 
hufbands died before they were marriageable. In vain did other 
men defire their company through life ; faithful to their firftengage- 
ments, they confidered them as binding till their death, after which 
this mark of honour was awarded them. 

4. The Mandarins who have governed in the diftrit fubje& to their 
authority with fidelity and juftice, fo as to gain the love and efteem 
of the people. 

«5. And laftly, the perfons who have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
rendering fignal fervices to the ftate ; or who have made or invented 
any thing conducive to the advantage of the public. 

‘ From the beginning’ of our journey over land to the prefent time, 
1 have met with upwards of twenty-five of thefe honorary arches.’ 

As they travelled northwards, the weather became cold, the 
roads and accommodations were bad, and we find the Cou/is, or 
bearers appointed to carry the palanquins,-fometimes difputing 
about their wages, and fometimes leaving his Excellency in the 
dirt, and running away! In fhort, inftead of tracing in this nu- 
merous and important clafs of labourers, the boafted difcipline of 
the Chinefe empire, we are furprifed to find in them all the tricks, 
impolittons, and infolence, of Covent-garden chairmen. 
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Our author comes again to fpeak of the curious wheel-barrow 
already mentioned. We will give his defcription in his own 
words : 

Pp. 152.—° In this part of the country we met with a kind of 
wheel-barrow, much larger than that I have already defcribed, and 
drawn by a horfe or mule. 

« But how great was my furprife when I this day fawa whole fleet 
of wheel-barrows, all of the fame fize. I have good reafon to calt 
them a fleet, for they were all under fail; having a little maft very 
neatly inferted in a hole or ftep cut in the fore part of the barrow, 
To this matt is attached a fail made of matting, or more commonly 
of canvas, five or fix feet high, and three or four wide, with reefs, 
yards, and braces, like thofe of the Chinefe boats. The braces lead 
to the fhafts of the barrow, and by means of them the conductor 
trims his fail. 

‘ It was eafy to perceive by all this apparatus that it was not a 
mere momentary matter, but an additional contrivance in the car- 
riage, and meant to give relief tothe barrow-men when the wind is 
fair; for otherwife confidering the money it mutt coft, and the trou- 
ble of carrying it, it would be but a very ridiculous whim. 

‘ I could not help admiring this contrivance, and I felt real 
pleafure in feeing a fcore of thefe failing barrows rolling along on¢ 
after another.’ 

After paffing through the fuburbs of Tfo-tcheou, Lo-ko-ki-ou, 
and Fee-ching-fee, they at length arrived at the paved road 
which leads to the famous city of Pe-king. Having entered at 
one of the gates, they expected to be conducted to a hote/ pre- 
pared for their reception; but inftead of this, they were re- 
conduéted to the fuburbs, and fent * to a conguan, or public houle 
generally frequented by carmen ” 

At length, after a thoufand difagreeable occurrences, for which 
they received but an inadequate recompence in the preient of a 
fturgeon from the Emperor, a day was fixed for their audience ; 
here follows an account of the ceremony : 

P. 187.——* This morning at five o’clock we repaired in carts, 
and efcorted by feveral Mandarins, to the palace, which I was 
furprifed to find at only a few minutes walk from our hotel. We 
were defired to alight in the fquare in front of the weft gate. As 
it was exceedingly cold, we were not kept waiting in the open air 
according to the ufua! etiquette, but were conduéted to a fmall 
apartment, which had been previonfly warmed, and with the mean 
appearance of which we were much ftrack. At a quarter paft fix 
we were carried back to the fquare to wait for the arrival of the 
Emperor, to whom, while on his way, we were to prefent the ad- 
drefs fent from Batavia by the Commiffaries General of the Dutch 
Company. This:part of the ceremonial was alfo a fubject of fur- 
prize, becaufe we expected to deliver the letter in one of the rooms 
of the palace. 

« At leaft twenty times were we made to change our place and 
fituation, being conftantly furrounded by an infinite number of 
fpeftators. In the midift of thefe were alfo the numerous Ambaffa- 
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dors of feveral nations bordering upon the Empire; that is to fay, 
of Corea, of Thibet, and of the Mogul and Manchoo Tartars, who 
crouded round us with a curiofity as great as that of the Chinefe. 
In the prefs was a confiderable number of Mandarins, diftinguifhed 
by their particular drefles and different infignia. I confefs I was 
much ftruck, both with the concourfe of curious fpeétators, and with 
the confufion that prevailed among them to fuch a degree, that any 
one might have imagined himfelf in the midft of a favage nation, 
that had never entertained the leaft idea of civilization. It was then 
that I recolleéted the boafted tribunal of the Lipou, or of rites and 
ufages, and that I afked myfelf, upon feeing no figns of order, but 
a real chaos, on what occafion it was that it exercifed its punétilious 
and rigid influence?—A fine fubje& for refleétion, if we had not 
been freezing, while gazing on the {fcene. 

‘ A man muft have been witnefs to fuch an occurrence in order 
to form the leaft idea of it; but from my perfonal experience, 
could never have believed that things could have been in fucha 
ftate of difturbance at the court of the Chinefe Monarch. 

‘ At length, after another half hour’s expectation, the Emperor 
came from out of the weft gate of the palace, feated in a yellow 
palanquin lined with filk, and carried by eight bearers only. 

«When his Majefty approached, we were ordered to kneel down, 
the Ambaffador holding up with both hands the gilt box in which 
was the addrefs for the Monarch. When he had advanced as far 
as us, the Emperor made his bearers ftop, and the Fok-lio-tayen, or 
Second Minifter, who was walking by the fide of the palanquin, 
came and took the box from the hands of his Excellency, and carried 
it tothe Emperor. On this we all performed the falute of honour, 
by bowing the head three times to the ground three times over. 

‘ The falute being finifhed, his Majefty addrefled himfelf to the 
Ambaffador, enquired after his health, and that of all the perfons 
of his fuite, afked the age of our Prince, that of the Ambaflador, 
and, laftly, whether we did not fuffer from the cold, probably be- 
caufe he was furprifed at not feeing us in furred clothes. The Am- 
baffador’s anfwers being conveyed to him through the medium of the 
Interpreter, the bearers proceeded, and we made a fingle inclination 
of the head, after which we arofe. 

‘ The Emperor was carried ftraight forward to the weftward, 
into a garden belonging to his palace, where is a very large pond, 
and whither we were conduéted on feot, in the midft of the croud, 
and with fuch rapidity, that it was the next thing to running. Each 
of us was taken under the arm by a Mandarin, and dragged along 
in a manner which, in our country, would be confidered as cha- 
racteriftic of the greateft incivility and rudenefs, though here it 
could only be regarded as a teftimony of zeal and attention. 

« When his Imperial Majeity came to the edge of the pond, he 
got out of his chair or palanquin, and feated himfelf in an armed 
chair placed upon a fled. This fled, trimmed with a yellow ftuff, 
and loaded with ornaments, particularly with gilt dragons. on its 
fides, pafied over the ice to the other,fide of the pond, whence his 
Majefiy and his two Minifters repaired into a faloon to breakfaft, and 
expedite certain affairs of itate. 

‘We 
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* We alfo were taken to an apartment, where his Majefty had 
ordered breakfaft to be prepared for us. It was fo wretched a 
place, that if a fimilar one had been propofed to us during our 
journey, we fhould fcarcely have deigned to accept it. We were 
then defired to fit down upon cufhions on the floor, by the fide of 
little tables, like the Chinefe; but this being evidently inconve- 
nient to us from want of habit, we were conducted to a pavilion 
of handfome appearance, fituated in a walled garden. There we 
were put into a little room, hardly better than that we had left; 
but at any rate it contained benches and old tables,.on which we fet 
our breakfatt. 

‘ The paper panes. in the windows inftead of glafs intercepting 
the light, candles were brought in. The candlefticks were clumiy 
wooden ones, and the reft of the furniture was fuch as exactly to 
remind us of a guard-houfe in our own country. 

‘ On looking around us, we were ftruck with the greateft afto- 
nifhment, of which we only got the better to refle&t, that being re- 
ceived in fuch apartments in the Imperial palace, we had had little 
reafon to complain of the bad lodgings to which we had fometimes 
been taken on the road. We concluded alfo, upon making the 
fame comparifon, that the hotel in which we were lodged at Pe- 
king was a magnificent place of abode. This picture will perhaps 
accord ijl with the brilliant accounts that the Miffionaries have fent 
to Europe of this capital, and of the palace of the Emperor; 
but I paint what I fee, and what (1 repeat it again) I fo little ex- 

e€ted to fee, that nothing but my own eyes could have convinced 
me of its reality.’ 

The limits of our publication will not permit us to follow 
the embafly during the journey to Yuen-ming-yuen, the country 
palace of the Emperor, nor to accompany it in its route back 
to Canton. It appears, however, that notwithftanding a va- 
riety of mortifications, they were well received; nay, if we 
may give credit to the pofitive aflertion of M. Van Braam 
were treated with infinitely more refpet than the Englifh em- 
bally, under Lord Macartney. 

‘he work before us is highly interefting, in refpect to the 
agriculture, and manual arts of China, for both of which fub- 
jects the author feems to have a tafte. He is alfo anxious to 
defcribe every thing that tends to the extenfion of the commerce or 
manufactures of that great empire. With this‘view, among thofe 
of many other interefting productions, he gives us a particular de- 
fcription of the bamboo, which is converted to fo many profit- 
able ufes. He has, however, omitted to mention, that the Chi- 
nefe, after previous maceration, ufe it for the fabrication of 
Papers both coarfe and fine. (See Pennant’s Hindooftan, Vol. 

- 144.) 
The far-famed police of China has now become extremely 
ueftionable, and we find that the courtiers, both at Pe-king 
and Canton difplay the fame characters and manners with thofe 
of that clafs of men in every country, and ynder every govern- 
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ment. The ftate of bondage in which the women live, gives 
us no very high idea of the refinement of the people. But what 
fhall we tay of their fyftem of manners, when girls of three and 
four years old are painted both red and white? What of their 
faculties of reafon, when the Emperor and his courtiers put on 
mourning during an eclipfe? What of their religion, when we 
recolleét their beaftly deities ? Let us do them the juftice to ob- 
ferve, however, that they appear not intolerant, tor we find a 
mofgue in one of their cities, and a temple, dedicated to the 
Lama, in another! 

We have not feen the original of this very interefting work, 
which however appears to be as yet incomplete; but the tranf- 
lation feems to be executed with morc than ufual attention. A 
few vulgarities of ftyle, however, we could not but notice, and 
a few improprieties of conitruction. 

P. 104.—* We put up at the moit miferable lodgings we had hi- 
therto met with. J+ furnifhed weither ‘the means of fatisfying thirtt 
or hunger.’ 

We would particularly advife the tranflator to be more at- 
tentive to the difpofition of his adverbs. ‘ A handfome bridge 
ntirely built of hewn ftone:’ the proper conftruction would have 
been built entirely. * We were only furrounded by fields which 

rere entircly naked :’—/urrounded only. * Such of our fervants 
even as were Chinefe’—/fuch even of our fervants. ‘¢ They are 
only intended to carry @ fingle perfon ’—intended to carry only 


fingle perfons. 


Arr.itt. The Treatife of Gicero De orFicits, or his Effay on 
Morai Duty, tranflated and accompanied wiih Notes and Obfer- 
vations. By William M‘Cartney, Minifter of Old Kilpa- 
trick. 8vo. Price 7s. Robinfons. 1798. 


‘HE three books De officiis, written by the great Roman 
orator, in his retirement after the overthrow of the Republic, 
have been always accounted one of the beft, certainly the moft 
eloquent, tracts on moral duty, which antiquity has produced, 
‘Uhey contain the eflence of the academic doétrines, iluftrated 
by examples, and enforced in that fweet perfuafive tone, which 
is peculiar to the author in all his philofophical works. They 
were one of the firit books that iffued from the prefs; for there 
is an edition asearly as 1465, of which a moft beautiful copy, 
in parchinent, is now in Lord: Spencer’s colle€tion ; and the 
fubfequent editions have been fo numerous, that it .would be 
hard to afcertain their number. They have alfo been tranflated 
ifto every European language ; into Englith by l’Eftrange and 
Cockman. ‘There was, however, room for a new verfion ; 
and Mr. M‘Cartney has prefented the pub!ic with one; which, 
if not perfect in all its parts, is preferable to thofe which pre- 
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ceded it. The tranflator’s motives we give in his own 
words :— 

Pref.—* The following tranflation was undertaken, not becaufe 
the tranflator had been accuftomed either to read or admire the ori- 
ginal, more than the other works of the fame author ; but, becaufe 
a tranflation of it, accommodated to the prefent ftate of the Englith 
language, feemed to be much wanted. 

‘ The notes and obfervations are intended for the young and the 
unlearned only. ‘They are fhort, as it was deemed neceflary to intro- 
duce as little as poffible of what is to be found in books now every- 
where to be met with; and, becaufe the miftakes of our author, on 
the fubjec&t of moral fcience, though proper to be noticed to the 
young reader, are yet fo very obvious as to need but little difcuffion. 
Long difquifitions, connected with the various topics which occur in 
the following work, feemed altogether inconfiftent with our defign. 
The learned, in this inftance, need neither tranflation, nor notes, nor 
obfervations. In the prefent anc advanced ftate of moral knowledge, 
the Offices of Cicero can be no otherwife regarded, than as an imper- 
fect or rude monument of antiquity, or recommended as an intro- 
ductory book, well worth the perufal of the young beginner. 

‘ The tranilation itfelf was intended to be neither quite literal, 
nor, like many of the moft admired tranflations of the prefent day, 
a mere paraphrafe. It was propofed to keep as near the original as 
the Englith idiom would permit, that the tranflation might be as fair 
a reprefentation as poffible of the author’s fentiments and ftyle. 
Wherever the original is broken or inelegant, the tranflation will be 
found to correfpond, in confequence of the principle by which we 
have been guided.’ 

We have read the tranflation through, and deem it generally 
faithful; and, on the whole, not inelegant. To tranflate 
Cicero is, indeed, an arduous tafk ; and few, very few, have 
been able to copy the colour and complexion of his copious and 
fometimes exuberant ftyle. In this the French have fucceeded 
better than we ; and the Italians better than both. Yet ftill 
Mr. M. has given a tolerable copy of his prototype ; in language 
clear, unaffected, and, for the moft part, ftrictly gramma- 
tical. 

There are fome blemifhes of this kind, however, which we 
with other writers, as well as Mr. M., would attend to—more 
particularly that common vulgarifm :-—‘ He of all others ; they 
of all others ; that which of ail others, &c.’ 

‘To tear one’s country fo pieces,’ is, we think, improper: it 
fhould be ‘ in pieces.’ Nor do we like fuch an arrangement of 
the words as this, p. 211 :—* What greater crime can there be, 
than not only to murder a man, but even a friend?’ It fhould 
be, ‘ What greater crime can there be, than to murder, not 
only a man, but even a friend.’ 

Again, p. 222:—° If we are [be] born to virtue, it is ac- 
cording to Zeno, either to be defired alone ; or furely to be 
efteemed of more weight than every other confideration, accord- 
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ung t to Ariftotle.” Ih our opinion the phrafe fhouid have been, 


tis either, according to Zeno, to be defired alone ; or furely, 
according to Ariftotle, to be, &c.’ Several other 1 snaccuracies 
of this kind occurred to us. 

We will now give a fhort fpecimen; namely, the 14th 
chapter of book iii. ; which, as Rollin obferves, and juitly 
obferves, contains a moft beautiful example of that middle ityle, 
which, though feemingly the moft eafy, is yet the moft difficult 
to be acquired. 

p. 240.—* But if they are[ be] to be blamed who, on fubjects of this 
kind, have kept filence, what are we to think of thofe who on fuch 
occafions have employed falfehood. C.Cannius, a Roman knight, 
not deftitute of humour, and pofiefled of confiderable erudition, when 
he withdrew to Syracufe for retirement, not for bufinefs, as he him- 
felf was wont to fay, gave out that he wifhed to purchafe a villa, 
where he might entertain his frieads, and amufe himfelf without inter- 
ruption. When this circulated, a man named Pythius, a banker at 
Syracufe, informed Cannius that he had indeed no villa to fell, bat if 
he chofe he might have the ufe of that which he pofleffed ; and at the 
fame time invited him to fup at the villa the following day. After 
Cannius had accepted the invitation, Pythius, who as a banker pof- 
feffed great influence among all ranks, called to him fifhermen, and 
afked them to fifh the next day before the villa, and told them what 
he withed them farther to do. Cannius came to fupper at the time 
appointed. A fumptuous entertainment was provided by Pythius. 
A number of boats were in front of the villa. Each of the fifhermen 
feparately brought what he had taken; and the fifhes were thrown 
down at the feet of Pythius. Cannius then faid, Pray how is this, 
Pythius ? So many fifhes! So many boats! | What wonder? replied 
Pythius: All the fith that fupply Syracufe are taken here ; from hence 
the city is fapplied with water: this villa they could not want. 
Cannius, inflamed with defire, infifted that Pythius would fell it. He 
was averfe to the propofal at firft: at length the requeft was obtained. 
This eager and rich man bought the villa, with all that belonged to 
it, for the price which Pythius chofe to afk. He gives fecurity for 
the payment, and clofes the tranfaction. Cannius invited his friends 
thither the day after. He came early himéelf. He fees no boat. 
He afks the next neighbour, when he obferved no fifhermen, whether 
it was fome holiday with them? None, fays the neighbour, that I 
know, but here no perfon is accuftomed to fifh, and I was wondering 
yefterday what had happened. Cannius began to rage. But what 
could he do? for Aquillius, my colleague and friend, had not yet 
publifhed his formule cancerning dolus “teales 3 3 in which, when he was 
afked what was meant by dolus males, he anfwered, «« When one 
thing was pretended and another done.” ‘This was a deicription 
truly perfpicuous, and worthy of a man {killed in definition. Pythius, 
therefore, and all men who do one thi ing and pretend another, are 
perfidious, wicked, and deceitful. No aétion of theirs, confequently, 
can be ufeful, when it is ftained with fo many vices.’ 

The tranflator has accompanied his verfion with notes and 
ebfervations ; fome of which we think injurious to his author, 
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and none of much importance, A very few notule and refer- 
ences at the bottom of the pages, would have been more ufeful, 
and much more pleafing to moft readers, A. R. 


Arr.iv. LEcloga Sacra Alexandri Pope, vulgo Messtan diffa, 
Grace reddita. Accedit etiam Grace Infcriptio Sepulchralis ex 
celeberrima Elegia Thome Gray. Curante Johanne Plumptre, 
A.M. Canonico Vigornienfi, &c. 19 pages. Large gto. 
Price 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1796. 


Tue converting of Englith verfe or profe into Greek or 
Latin, or any other dead language, we have ever deemed an 
idle employment ; unlefs it be confidered merely as a fchool- 
boy’sexercife. ‘To the claffic reader it can give little amufe- 
ment; and to the Englifh reader none at all It may thew 
that the author isa fcholar, and acquainted with the rules of 
Greek and Latin profody ; and this Mr. Plumptre has fhewn in 
his tranflation of Pope’s Meffiah; which he has rendered nearly 
in the fame number of lines as are in the original: but, in 
general, they are inferior to the original, even in point of har- 
mony ; although the Greek be in itfelf the moft harmonious of 
all languages. But the reader, who underitands both languages, 
fhall judge for himfelf from the following fpecimen :-—P. 4. 

« YE nymphs of Solyma! begin the fong: 
To heav’nly themes fublimer ftrains belong. 
The moffy fountains, and the fylvan fhades, 
The dreams of Pindus, and th’Aonian maids, 
Delight no more.—O thou my voice in{pire, 
Who touch’d Ifaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire. 

« Rapt into future times, the Bard begun : 
A Virgin hall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 
From Jeffe’s root behold a the arife, 
Whole facred flow’r with fragrance fills the ikies: 
Th’ Athereal Spirit o’er its leaves fhall move, 
And on its top defcends the myflic Dove. 
Ye Heav’ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in foft filence fhed the kindly fhow’r! 
The fick and weak the healing plant fhall aid, 
From itorms a fhelter, and from heat a fhade.’ 
‘ APXETE cay Lorvpwy sepas Kopasy agyet” wosdns” 
Ey Seite para Sicoreciwy MES Pyar vvwy- 
AActa ony xpnvas Te Bpvwdeec, nora TIsvde 
NoyQwr tT Acriwe Partacuatay uv Wov anon 
TiveS’ CAWS, Has anaipa.—Meroc ppovoy wee [408 ELTINGs 
Os rugs Hoasa oceng WoT ePnrpao yrwoons- 

* Qs ae’ o Marti aesdt, Ta T eccouere mpodrdacne’— 
ThapSeves w evs yasgs yeov cuAAmperT as vsor" 
Tedes TapSevog viov. Aro moeurs Tax! Ieooas 
Olos ew, Seing HORETES TOY GALLO? odwans” 
Thviupa Ore diwvevces ev evarysecos WETnAOIS, 
Musics 3’ os ems HEUTE EVE naduorepde wersrace 
Ovgavor, ex xodmwr deocecoy x19’ woos rextaxg” 
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Kaa» by AOUKIN emiCarrsre « Spewlixoy ouSpov 

Ey Qutw nyabiw* To P. NOV OTE BE LL056 
Dapuaxos, aoSevecsy +” EpUULe Teas WATKy aerAn? ’ 
Kat warvtuy Qudaxny aro cavuatos evenios arogwy" ” 


The firft line is beautiful and Theocratic, but the fecond ts 
hartlt, and wants the force of the Englith. Pies. 3, 4, and 5, 
are well tranflated ; ; fave that xa: axaipa are mere expletives, 
that add nothing to the beautiiul brevity of Pope’s ‘ Delight no 

more,’ In line 6, Mr. P. in our opinion, ought not to have 
fubftituted tongue for lips: forthe feraph did not touch the tongve 
of HMaiah; but his mouth, or lips, tov souaros—rav yeirewy 5 


either of which words might have been made to fuit his mea- 


fure equally well with that which he has ufed, for spamrouz 
overns not only the genitive, but alfo the dative and ac cufative, 
e might have alfo avoided the difagreeable Aratus in e¢npao.— 
The next two lines very poorly exprefs 
* Rapt into futare times, the Bard begun : 
A Virgin fhall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son!” 


Mr. P. is much more happy in rendering ‘ Ye Heavens, &c.’ 
Perhaps his Ovpavo, ex norway. x. +. A. 1S more beautitul 
than the original: but his Kady ev asvyin, in the following 
line does not well exprefs Jn /2 jt filence: and we very much 
doubt, if emGerrcre—ev Qutw be Greek. The remainder of 
the excerpt is well. T he other lines of Pope, which we think 
the moft happily tranflated, are the following :— 
« And mien: rob’d Innocence from Hieav's defcend.” 
* Kas Gua Asuyermay Acetn WaAsY ovpared’ Ee.” 
« Oh ha to light, aufpicious Babe, be born.’ 
* Testo, yesvery Kovpey as 85 Daos evecoos erbc.? 
« See lofty Lebanon his head advance ! 
2s xeQarny Atoarwy yavpovpevos txbcb asses.’ 


We apes have liked better AcGavos yavpoouevny. 


The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold ! ? 
© Egxsras, ov, TOFEpOYy Cwrnp duincar cordos.” 

"Lhe dumb thal! fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe!’ 


* “Yurnces Tory eC wros® sw mods t ofbas aVErT eS, 
Xwros ews, AaPow reevews Wapaewmperce opunye 
This lait line is very beautiful. We will yet give one in- 
hance more, 
« In adamantine chains fhall death he bound.’ 
© Aecuws axapetois bavaroy maradncss ey ooppecic.” 
But in the next line there is a great falling off : 
© Adee 9 ay yuwcts Gaciaeve HAnwatvos @Try.’ 
But feebly exprefies 
* And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound.’ 














Tew’s Greek Verfion of Gray’s Elegy. 139 
On the whole, Mr. P.’s verfion is a wey refpectable per- 


formance, and executed with a fuccefs which, we believe, few 
fcholars of the prefent day could equal, We fhali fay a 
word or two on his Verfion of Gray’s Epitaph in the next 
article. 


Art. v. Elegia Grayiana Grace, Accedit etiam Epitaphium in 
Ecclefia Epifeopali Briftolienfi, et Grace redditum. Interprete 
Edvardo ‘lew, A. M. Coll. Etonen. Socio, 31 pages, to. 
Price 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1795, 


Tuis, we believe, is at leaft the fixth of the Greek verfions 
which have been made of Gray’s celebrated Elegy: yet none of 
them, in our opinion, is equal to the original. It is indeed 
extremely difficult to tranflate Gray into any other tongue. So 
many local ideas and images, and expreffed in fuch fignificant 
and energetic language, bid defiance to the tranflator, howfoever 
well qualified he may otherwife be. For example, what tran- 
flator will be able to render ‘ The curfew toils the knell of 
parting day ?’-——Which Mr. T. thus expreffes in Greek : 


‘Tr nes HWOWY YEOY NULATOS HVOAEVOG6" 


But let us lay before our readers three of the moft beautiful 
ftanzas; and which are, at leaft, as well tranflated as any 
other.—-P. 12, 


‘ The breezy call of incenfe-breathing morn, 
The fwallow twitt’ring from the ftraw-built fhed, 
The cock’s fhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more fhall roufe them from their lowly bed. 


¢ For them no more the blazing hearth thall burn, 
Or bufy houfewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lifp their fire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kifs to fhare. 


« Oft did the harveft to the fickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the ftubborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bow’d the woods beneath their fturdy ftroke !” 


* Ouxers reo Suosce ndvervee NEOs 4WNs 
Ovxs6" opwgoPsos Avyu nul AAwoe xEAdwy, 
Ov usros negoPuve aArtxlogos aus KAPEUV Ws 
Oud: xvvnfdline MELLOS HAA NYG EYELEN 


© Tow ex eomapoPiy Paves ovxeT Delos avyny 
AsiAsvor » xedvn dogmey Wormvuces axoslsc” 

Ov modem wy vooloy meileos atyleAss, n tpavaslew 
Xaspe, wars AaCos ev yoracs pynn’ ndv Qidnuae 


* Ansov ws deerarw, poxdar Ytpass aDboror nw? 
Ns GpoT Ew MUxIMwE NEEIXOY aunyvavoy wAna* 
Tews war ws ayporde yeynbores nyor auatar® 
Ns ACagers wercnscos xalngrvmev aowélos van? 


On 
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140 Tew’s Greek Verfion of Gray's Elegy. 


On thefe lines we make no criticifms ; but leave the claffical 
fcholar to make his own. We will only compare Mr. ‘Tew’s 
tranflation of the Epitaph with Mr. Piumptre’s, which we men- 
tioned in the preceding article. 

The firft two lines of Gray :— 


« Here refts his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.’ 


Are by Mr. T. rendered thus : 

Tn ve0g Gu Todt on’, auAnpas, aPnir0s, evevoes 
Tardoxou Ev Ymins ANTECDS @yHarscer” 

By My. P. thus: 

"Os, x bovos Ev HOATED, Qumavp” ra x’ wor MODY Yty 
To xAzoc ox syyw TOV VEO, OVOE TY. 

It is hard to fay which of thefe is the better verfion ; yet we 
cannot help thinking that the laft line of the above has more of 
Gray than Mr. Tew’s. We are alfo of opinion, that Mr. P.’s 

“"H cofin Dboveposs mw psy ewsCAemev oocots,” 
is preferable to Mr. T.’s 

° Kap ayerns Movpass Qiro; lox.” 
Not fo Mr. P.’s 

* Tas 2 ayabus xen nv wer9imov novyens.’ 

Here Mr. T.’s verfion is, in our eftimation, far fuperior ; 

© McAmrowery Of 
Aucbupws psrsrovd’ ws? ovopenver ov.” 

But again :— 

« Large was his bounty, and his foul fincere.’ 

is much better rendered by Mr. P. 


© TIoAAn os aYaTN, adoros Te Ob EDAETO Ovo,’ 
than by Mr. T’s 
© Evroos nvy xas amas Didoc, Didgovts warisa.’ 


We know not why the two laft words crept in here: they 
furely exprefs nothing of ‘ and his foul fincere.’ 
The beautiful lines :— 


« He gave to mifery—all he had—a tear :— 
He gain’d from heav’n—’twas all he with’d—a friend.’— 


are very well rendered by both; although we think the 
dvorexig of Mr. ‘T. preferable to the xzwn of Mr. P. 
The laft ftanza we will give at length, with both verfions 
after it. : 
« No farther feek his merits to difclofe, 
Or dtaw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they altke in trembling hope repofe) 
The bofom of his Fat uer and his Goo,’ 


* hin 




















Mrs. Taylor's Italian Verfion of Leonora. 148 


Tew. 


© Mx mepav—arn’ ers yr, Try tuncatlo, ne wer sobrce 
H xaxov, s& advrwe asdeo eepusiy® 

Tlav6? one ev xodgress TIATPOX; sAae nds OEOIO 
Kable, xcyv TPOmewes EaAgrids wesPoucv@.” 


PLUMPTRE. 
* Aoiror, Tas ageTas unde WAtoy auTY eperva® 
M20’ ex Doinarewr OwuUatos au vexvar 
LParpar’ ay’—evd’ ouadrws Teomeson ev Amid xeiT ass 
Esy autre Tlarpos 2 ondeciv, nde Ov? 


M:. T.’s verfion of the Epitaph on Mrs. Mafon, is by no 
means inelegant, and fome lines are admirably well turned.— 
After all, we muft apply to both thefe produ@iions the fame 
remark which we made at the beginning of the laft article : 
Cui bono? and fay with Perfius, Quis leget hac ?—Nema Her- 
cule nemo J 


Art. vi. Eleonora. Novella Morale feritta fulla traccia dun 
Poemetto Inglefe tradstto dal Tedefco. ‘Trattenimento Italico 
di Mrs. Taylor. 12mo. 33 pages. 1798. 


Tuis lady, having, it feems, for fome time been employing 
her leifure hours in ftudying the Italian language, conceived a 
wifh to try her talents at Italian compofition. For that pur- 
pofe, fhe made choice of Mr. Spencer’s Poem of Leonora, 
tranflated from the German. 

The ftory is a fad one ; as fad as it is ridiculous: but this 
circumitance does not blaft the merit of Mrs. Taylor’s tranf-. 
lation. Her language is foft and flowing ; fuch as few Englith 
Jadies, or even Englifh gentlemen, attain to in a foreign 
diale&t.—We fhall give the difmal cataftrophe as a {pecimen. 

P. 31.—* Allora il prodigiofo Cavaliere fi cangia d’ afpetto: il 
colorito della pelle fvanifce qual vapore: le fue carni rientrano, 
s’inaridifcono, e cadono per |’ appunto come fa la cenere d’un legno 
in parte bruciato dal fuoco: la fua tefta diventa un pallido cranio, 
in cui fi vedono duc cavita prive d’ occhi e tutta la fis forma altro 
non offre alla vifta che nude ofla. Quindi egli da di mano a un 
dardo, e, vibrandolo verfo Eleonora, che femiviva per la paura, 
erafi lafciata cadere fopra una pietra fepolcrale, che ivi accanto fi 
trovava, gliene prefenta la punta, e la minaccia di morte. 

« Intanto il cavallo infernale orribilmente annitrifce, e {pira dalle 
fue froge accefe fcintille di fuoco; e, fcuotendo |’ accapricciito 
crine, {calpiccia furibondo la terra, la quale, apertafi fotto i fuoi 
piedi, 1’ inghiottifce. Efcon dall’ apertura ftrillanti torme di fpiriti 
infernali, e s’ addenfano in nuavoli: gli fpettri urlano fotto le aperte 
tombe; e il cuore di Eleonora, che pili non contiene fe non ghiac- 
ciato fangue, vien trapaflato dal fatal dardo. 

‘« Larve e fantafme adunate in folla, all’ ombra della luna ecclif- 
fata, menan confufe carole intorno alla fpirante Vergine; e una voce 
rifyona dall’ alto con quefti accenfi : 


‘ Nom 
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342 Dutton’s Literary Cenfus. 


© Non v’ accechi, o mortali, un van desio, 
‘ Sino a fprexzar chi regge il tutto, Ippi0.’ 


Art. vit. The Literary Cenfus: A fatirical Poem; with Notes 
Fc. including free and candid Striures on the Purfuits of Lite- 
rature, and its anonymous Author. By ‘Thomas Dutton, a.m. 
Tranflator of the Life and Opinions of Sebaldus Noth-Anker. 
8vo. 117 pages. Price 3s. 6d. London. Publifhed by 
the Author. 1798. 


Mr. Srevens’ remarks concerning the verfes of the ‘ Pur- 
fuits of Literature’ is not entirely inapplicable to thofe of the 
Literary Cenfus—that they are a peg to hang notes upon. ‘The 
fight of a copious and elaborate commentary does not afford us 
a prefentiment very favorable tothe judgment and acutenefs 
of an author: a man of clear and difcriminative underftanding 
will generally fo condenfe his thoughts, and arrange his matter, 
as to find room for them in his text, whether that text be written 
in profe or in verfe. A poem as purely philofophical, perhaps, 
and one embracing as much deep metaphyfical reafoning as any 
in the Englith language *, was ufhered into the world by it’s 
author with a very few fhort notes only, in elucidation of his 
theory: but Akenfide had too much judgment to interrupt the 
attention of his readers by an idle and impertinent parade of 
learning at the bottom of his page. Much latitude, however, 
is allowable to the fatirift in this refpeé& ; and particularly to 
the perjonal fatirift: his allufions would be obfcure, his hints 
myfterious and unintelligible, without the affiftance of expla- 
natory notes; and it mutt be acknowledged that Mr. Dutton has 
taken infinite pains that no one of his hints or his allufions 
fhould be loft. 

The nature of the work before us is not fufficiently defig- 
nated by the title page: it fhould have been called the Literary 
and Political Cenfus, for many of the charaéters which are in- 
troduced have no fort of connetion with the iiterary world, 
and have acquired their notoriety by political aétivity alone. 
Thefe, like the other, are a genus irritabile, and Mr. D. 
muft, at any rate, be-confidered a very bold man for having 
commenced an attack on two fuch formidable bodies ; he has 
conducted it, however, in an honorable manner, and we 
fhould be guilty of injuftice in refufing admittance to the fol- 
lowing few lines, and the note which accompanies them: Pp. 62. 

© Still lefs I'll lie in ambufh to furprize, 


And fkulk beneath t+ anonymous difgurfe ; 
In 





* The Pleafures of Imagination. 
*« + Although I have had occafion to animadvert upon this topic 
in the preface, I cannot fuffer the prefent opportunity to flip unim- 
proved, 








Dution’s Literary Cenfus. 143 


In ftudied myftery involve my name, 
And void of fear, fhake off all fenfe of thame. 
Still lefs affaffin-like I°ll ftab my foe, 
Unfeen the hand that deals the murd’rous blow: 
No !—what | boldly write, P’ll boldly own, 
And, if I injure, be th’ offender known.’ 
We were fomewhat difappointed in Mr. D.’s * StriQures 
on the Purfuits of Literature and its anonymous Author :’ they 
are remarkable neither for novelty, acutenefs, nor feverity. 
Mr. D. has taken fome idle pains to vindicate ‘ ‘The Monk’ 
from the charges which have been fo repeatedly urged againit 
it of obfcenity and impiety: the fame ground has been taken 
before, and a better defence has been made * 

After having fhot a few random fthafts at the political rene- 
gadoes and empirical literati of the day, our fatirift commences 
an attack on the Royal Academy, and intimates an intention to 
inveiligate freely and impartially, in a diftin& effay, ‘ in how 
far the Inftitution has been conducive or detrimental te the Pro- 
grefs of the Arts in this kingdom.’ He now takes breath: 





proved, without extering my folemn protef? againt all anonymous fatires 
mn which individuals are publickly attacked by name, whilft the 
author daftardly conceals his own. Motives of perfonal fafety and 
convenience may, indeed, fuggeft the expediency of fuch a prattice ; 
but to reconcile it with the principles of true honour requires greater 
fkill in cafuiftry than I happen to be poffeffed of. To me the dif- 
tinction between individual and general fatire appears incalculably 
great; nO man, in my humble apprehenfion, has a sight to ipert 
with the feelings of another, who refufes to give his adverfary an 
opportunity of exercifing the ex talionis. Literary warfare ought in 
this refpect to be conducted upon the fame principle as duels; the 
conteft fhould be fought on equal terims, and with equal weapons. 
To attack, where no refiftance can poflibly be made; to ftab a foe 
behind his back and off his guard; argues at once a cowardly and 
fanguinary mind. ‘The man, who fears to meet his match, ought 
not wantonly to provoke hoitilities. And when it happens, as fome- 
times will befal, that thefe daftardly fcriblers are in confequence of 
their own timid precautions expofed to the mortification of having a 
farrago, even more vile and incongruous than their own, fathered 
upon them; when they are reduced to the wretched alternative of 
fottering a difgracefal baftard, or abandoning their lurking-place, 
to publickly difavow the imputation, what pity or indulgence can 
they hope to meet with’ In thefe cafes exultation and even infult 

on the fide of the injured party are in a great meafure juflifiable.’ 

* In the old feries of the Analytical Review, the ‘ Purfuits of 
Literature’ has been noticed again and again, together with a great 
variety of replies to it: we perfectly coincide with our predeceffors 
in their reprehenfion of the work, and do not think it neceffary to 
renew any difcuffion on its merits. A laboured vindication of the 


Monk appeared ii a pamphlet entitled ‘ Impartial Strifiures’ on the’ 


Purfuits of Literature, &c. &c. See Anal. Rev. QO. S. vol. xxvil, 
p. 007. 
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t44 Dutton’s Literary Cenfus: 


Pp. 110." Here let the mufe the cenfuring lay fufpend, 
Here let a-while her painful labours end. 
Upwards fhe mounts, and foars on eager wing 
To quaff the nectar of Caftalia’s {pring ; 

To cull, as wont in happier days of yore, 
Ambrofial fweets from Hybla’s honied ftore. 
Now brighter profpeéts greet her longing eyes, 
And fcenes of fair renown before her rife. 
Niluftrious chiefs and virtuous patriots ftand; 
And wait the palm of merit from her Kand, 
Pleas’d fhe allots to each deferving name 

The high award of never-dying fame. 
Immortal wreaths their hallow’d temples bind, 
And {peak the benefactors of mankind ! 
Philofophers and legiflators fage, 

Reformers and enlight’ners of the age } 
Statefmen, who i dare contend with fate, 
And brave their own to fave a finking flate ; 
Who renovate the halcyon reign of peace, 
And bid the trade of human carnage ceafe. 


« And now the mufe difplays the facred fcroll, 
Fame’s deathlefs regifter, and mufter-roll. 
Triumphantly fhe waves her golden locks, 

And fhows her Lanfdown, Sheridan and Fox; 
Points to Cornwallis with exulting fmile, 
And hails the faviour of the fifter-ifle !’ 


We give credit to Mr. D. that he has not defignedly ¢ com- 
bated a fingle opinion, theological, moral, or political, which 
to him did not appear hoftile to the general interefts, to the 
happinefs, improvement, and dignity of human nature: and 
that he has not wantonly {ported with the feelings and literary 
character of any author, whofe works, in his humble appre- 
henfion, did not militate againft the eftablifhed principles of 
good tafte ; or, what is infinitely more momentous, whofe 
writings were not avowedly calculated to hold the mind of man 
in the fervile fetters of ignorance and error:’ but who can 
forbear to fmile when he hears a man, who commences ‘a 
war of aggreffion’ on half of the public characters in town, 
modeftly affert, that** little ambitious of a name, he is one of 
thofe charaGters defcribed by Gray, whofe fober wifhes and 
fequeftered habits of life well accord with his humble lot and 
circumfcribed fphere of aétion;’ that ‘he feeks not fame, 
affe&ts not popular applaufe and notoriety ;’ that ‘ his mind to 
him a kingdom is ;’ and, to complete the climax, that ‘ his 
moft fanguine wifhes afpire no higher, than free from felf-~ 
impeachment and reproach, 

« Along the cool fequefter’d vale of life 
To keep the noi/elef tenor of his way.” 
Ohe jam fatis! 
Arr. 

















Mifs Plumtre’s Tranflation of the Count of Burgundy. 145 


Art. vin The. Gount of Burgundy, a Play; in Four Aéis : 
By Auguftus Von Kotzebiie, Poet Laureat and Director of 
the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. Tranflated from the genuine 
German Edition, by Ann Plumtre. 8vo. 77 pa. Pr. 2s. 6d. 
Phillips. 1798. | 


Tue fable of this very pleafing drama, is fimple. The brother 
of Albert, the good count of Burgundy, maflacres him and all his 
family, except Henry his fon, who is faved by a faithful knight, 
and by him, in the aflumed character of a hermit, educated as his 
fon, in the mountains of Switzerland. Here, when Henry has 
juft formed a youthful affection for Elizabeth, the daughter of a 
poor Chevalier, news arrives of the death of the murderer, and 
the Hermit accompanies Henry to Arles to fubftantiate his claims 
to the dominions of his father. Their purpofe is, however, broken 
in upen by their being found, when afleep, in pofleffion of fome 
of the princely ornaments which attefted the birth of the young 
count. They are feized, and in danger of being facrificed to the 
rage of the populace, who miftake them for the murderers of 
their beloved Lord: but brother Peter eafily reveals the perfon 
of his young charge, and Henry, after being recognifed by his 
mother, who had lived in a convent fince the ruin ot her family, 
is invefted with the honours of the earldom, and then haftens to 
his Elizabeth, whom he pofleffes after a trial of her conftancy. 
The reader, from this fhort account, would expect the chief 
difplay of talent in the difcovery-fcene at Arles. But it is other- 
wile. No protracted diftrefs arifes from the miftake of the 
populace ; no {kill is difplayed in the gradual developement of 
the incidents, nor is any deep intereft excited by the interview 
between the mother and fon. Here the higheft 
have been exercifed. Kotzebiie, however, has neglected the 
Obvious opportunity, not becaufe he wanted adequate abilities ; 
but becaufe he had talents which enabled him to compofe a piece, 
which fhould affect without the grofs impreffion of marvellous or 
emphatic events. It is the exquifite and delicate delineation of 
character in Henry and Elizabeth which charms the reader. 
Both ‘in that happy period of life.when the warmth of adult 
paffions begins to be diffufed over the fimple manners of child- 
hood, we are prefented in the tender fenfibility and intereftin 
naiveté of Elizabeth, in the franknefs, courage, fimplicity, an 
native humour of Henry, with a group of delicacies and beauties, 
which no unfophifticated mind can contemplate without admisa- 
tion: nor fhall we envy the cold faftidioufnefs of thofe, who do 
not receive pleafure from the following {cene. 


Pp. 13. SCENE IV. Exizanetu and Henry from the Tree. 

* Elizabeth. (looking about) Where can he be ?—Can the young 
fluggard be ftill afleep? Shall I throw a bough of a tree into the hut ? 
(Henry lets an apple fall upon ber from the tree.) What was that? an 
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546 = Mits Plumtre’s Tranflation of the Count of Burgundy, 


apple! (She takes it up and examines it.) It is not yet ripe—(Henry 
throu's another upon her.) What another! (She /prings up.) Is any 
hobgoblin playing tricks with me? (She perceives Henry.) Oh, you 
lize rogue ! Down from the tree dire€tly, or it fhall fare the worfe 
with you? (4s Henry comes down, Elizabeth haftily plucks grafs and 
Sowers, with which fhe fills her apron, and throws them handful after 
handful in Henry's face.) That is for the firft apple—that for the 
fecond—that is for liftening—and that for the tricks you are eter- 
nally playing me. 

« Henry. Elizabeth, Elizabeth ; hear me, or I will kifs you! 

‘ Elizabeth. Yes, kils it you pleafe | Old Gertrude is in the chapel, 
and if the only turn her head he will fee us. 

‘ Henry. Oh, fhe wont turn her head! (Offers to kifs her.) 

‘ Elizabeth. Be quiet, or I muft run into the chapel. 

© Henry. (holding her faff) Run if you can. 

‘ Elizabeth. Henry, I am angry. 

‘ Henry. No, no, you muft not be angry. (He lets her go.) But 
why will you not kifs me? 

* Elizabeth. Didn’t I kifs you lately, when the brook was fwol’n, 
and you helped the poor old man over the plank ? 

© Henry. ‘That was a long time ago. 

‘ Elizabeth, And again, when you drew the little peafant-boy out 
of the water, did I not kifs you? | 

© Henry. Oh, that is fill longer ago than the other. 

‘ Elizabeth. And as often as you do a good aétion you fhall have 
a kils. 

« Henry. I would gladly be always doing good. It is not my 
fault that little boys don’t fall into the water every day, or that old 
men don’t want more frequently to be helped over the plank. Come, 
then, give me a kifs. 

* Eiizabeth 1 will not. 

« Henry. I know why you won’t. 

Elizabeth. Well! and why not? 

Henry. The chevalier Walter von Blonay is a noble knight. 
Elizabeth. Hold your tongue ! 

Henry. Drefled fhoes—golden buckles—— 

Elizabeth. Henry, I am going into the chapel. 

* Henry. Go, go!—Ah, you will go thither foon enough to be 
married to the chevalier Walter. 

* Elizabeth. Old Gertrude has put that into your head. 

© Henry. Is it not true? . 

: ‘. Elizabeth. Why, indeed, my father has dropped a hint of the 
cind. 

* Henry. And that hint has fallen on your heart. — 

* E':zabeth. What concern is that of your’s? =~ 

* Henry. Indeed—it is no concern of mine.—I am only a poor 
boy—I love you, and that is all I can fay.—When you fhall be con- 
ducted from the caftle to the found of clarinets and hautboys, riding 
ona ftately prancer, richly caparifoned, efcorted by pages and run- 
ning foounen—fuddenly the horfe will ftart and fhort—‘ What is the 
maiter ?? you will alk—** Ob nothing,” will be the anfwer—* only - 
poor Heney hing in the way, who bas pined himfelf to death.” 

S i 
© Elizabeth. 
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__ © Elizabeth. (gently reproving him) Fye, Henry, fye!—That is an 
u]-natured {peech. 

‘ Henry. ( fobbing) But fuppofe it fhould prove true! 

. Blinaberh. pe agion. sant Dear ~ nag kifs me! 

_* Henry. No, no, I do not with to kifs you now! You will not 
give it me for love, but only to pay me for the torments I muft 
. iuffer. 

‘ Elizabeth. You are a fimpleton.—Believe me, I will not marry. 

* Henry. Do you ptomife me that? 

‘ Elizabeth. Sooner will I be conducted to a convent, than to the 
chevalier Blonay’s arms. 

* Henry. Never did my eyes behold the man, but I hate him with 
all my heart. 

‘ Elizabeth. For thame! No man fhould hate another. 

‘ Henry. \f he fhould fall into the water 

* Elizabeth. Would you not draw him out ?—Look at me 


‘« Henry. (He is about to fay no, but a ftolen glance at Elizabeth ree 
preffes him) Well, well, for your fake 

* Elizabeth. No, for the love of God!—To fhow kindnefs to a 
friend is no exertion, but to refcue an enemy, is paying: admiffion. 
money to St. Peter. 

‘ Henry. Spoken like an abbot! 

‘ Elizabeth. Come, come, be chearful and good-natured. Let 
us look for herbs,’ 








Art. 1x. Neither’s the Man; a Comedy, in five As; as pere 
Jormed at the Theatres Royal, Chefier. By Mrs. Holford. 8vos 
82 pa. Pr. 2s. Sael. 


‘ NertHer’s THE Man;;’ that is, neither Lord Filligree 
nor Mordecai, thofe very ftale characters, a fafhionable fop and 
an old Jew broker, who are the acknowledged fuitors of Mife 
Mansfield. At the requeft of her guardian Sir Walton I4- 
vington, fhe promifes to determine their fate on the day of mes 


‘ 


majority ; and her decilion gives a title to the Plece- ostimer, 


. . 7 ath 
he ems ire i er, eed 0 Se 
si Er. isi Se rN¢hibute his fuccefs, as 
influencing a generous mind, we mv! 


i ter or real recommendation. 
he difplays no excellence of ch~ _ he d ! 
To fill the meafure whi-t we cultom of the drama requiresy 


we have much *#pertimence from a flip-flop chamber-maid, 
+ Charles means to marry her, becaufe he gives 


~who tanc~> oir | gee e 
hes Moncy ; an extravagant fcene at a fortune-teller’s, in which 


Mifs Mansfield takes the place of the qld woman, and frightens 
her two lovers; and an under-plot, in which a young wr is 
perfecuted by a country cs ap who miftakes her character, 
through the impofition of the widow Freelove, a kind of 
i But of thefe characters we know tco 


cod Tee scurefs.— 
fainionabye SPs nor indeed do we fuffer much régret 


little te care about them ; 


when we part from the principal perfonages. 
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148 Boaden’s Aurelio and Miranda. 


Art. x. Aurelio and Miranda; a Drama in five A&s. Firft 
aéted at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, on Saturday, Dec. 29, 
1798. Written by James Boaden. 8vo. 67 pa. Pr. 2s. 
Bell. 1799. 


WHATEVER judgment our readers may have formed of 
The Monk *, it will not influence their opinion of this drama, 
which is equally free from the diftinguifhing beauties, and from ° 
the chara¢teriftic deformities, of its original. Miranda, a Lady 
of noble birth, hears the Monk Aurelio preach ; charmed by 
his eloquence, and infpired by a paffion which is fomewhat 
ambiguous, fhe enters the convent, difguifed as a boy, gains 
the regard of Aurelie by winning affiduities, and then reveals 
her fex and attachment: and we foon find the Monk funk in 
all the degradation of fenfual paffion, and foliciting the facrifice 
of her honour. In the mean time, another incident exhibits 
the harfher features of his character. At the confeffional, fifter 
Agnes, by dropping a letter, difclofes her amour with Ray- 
mond, and the rigid Monk, in fpight of her entreaties (by 
which, we muft confefs in apology for him, even our /ay- 
bofoms were not much affeéted) configns her to the chaftife- 
ment of the Abbefs. In the dungeon of the convent the is faved 
from a violent death by the critical interference of Aurelio, 
who is difcovered to be the loft fon of the Duke De Medina. 
His monaftic engagements are by this difcovery diflolved, and 
bis union with Miranda, with that of Agnes and Raymond, and 
of another pair of lovers, too little conneéted with the piece to 
require notice, and too infipid to deferve it, terminate the piece. 

hatever advantage the dramatift may have gained in the 
character of Miranda, when compared with that of Matilda, 
though even this improvement, if it be allowed fuch, he has 
eftted only by confining himfelf to a tame copy of one of the. 
[ 2racters, which the author of the romance makes his infernal 

Hg sh is infinitel han counterbalanced by 
the injurypeme) is infinitely more than counterbalanced by 
4 Mites nbn; rh the Monk fuftains in his transformation. If 
saoft foblimé of all 7lin mid{t the ftorms of fate,’ be the 


g 
dued by the powerful attacRictures, that of a great mind, fub- 


awful ; fuch is the Ambrofio of | acme = Saeene aa 


Aurelio of Mr. Boaden. Fhe Monk of - Pe + Sw ha ve Soe 
character, and his virtues and vices are equally tatin and i 

diftinét. There is no exercife of art in the defcription of vl 
ftruggle between contending paflions. The cataftrophe, as far 
as himfelf is concerned, is not produced by his own condua 
but by an accident ; he is not compelled to facrifice either his 
pride or his affection, but an incident quite extraneous is in- 
vented, by which they are made confiftent. The fentiments 


vee 
* 





* See Analyt. Rev. O.S. vol, xxiy. P- 403. 
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are without dramatic propriety. The verfe is diffufe, feeble, 
and incorrect ; a few lines will fhew the author’s manner. 


‘ Miranda.—No, No, thefe folemn founding words 
But veil the infamy that lurks beneath them, 
They cannot change its colour—Shall I {peak it? 
It makes of you, a cheat, tho’ faint without, 
And, to defcribe the partner of your crime, 
*T1s nature’s error, an immodeft woman ; 
A common charaé&er, but not Miranda’s.’ 


We think, however, in a different fenfe, that Miranda’s 
<haracter is much too common, and that the reading public 
will not reverfe the decree of the theatrical public, which 
atlowed this piece but a fhort duration. 


Art. x1. Copies of Original Letters from the Army of General 
Buonaparte in Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet under the Command 
of Admiral Lord Nelfon. Part the Firft. With an Englifb 
Tranflation. 7th Edition. 8vo. 248 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 
Wright. 1798. 


Tue fignal defeat of the French fleet by the fquadron under 
Admiral Nelfon, has in a great meafure cut off all communica- 
tion between the army in Egypt, and their native country. 
The fame difaftrous event that annihilated their navy, has oc- 
.cafioned their correfpondence to be intercepted ; and the letters 
now before us, form but a, fmall part of :thofe that have been 
{eized at different periods by the Englifh and Turkith thips of 
‘war. 

A publication of this kind, in exprefs oppofition to the ufual 
cuftoms eftablifhed by a kind of tacit compa& between civi- 
lized nations, (even in a ftate of war), is thus accounted for in 
the Introduction to the work :— 

« It confifts,’ fays the Editor, ‘ of official and private letters, 
whofe contents, perhaps, like thofe of a thoufand others, which have, 
at various times, fallen into the hands of our cruifers, would have re- 
mained a fecret to all but government, had not the French, by holding 
out, firft, a falfe account of the motives of this famous expedition, 
and then, by fpreading the moft abfurd and exaggerated accounts of 
its fuccefs, rendered it neceflary to undeceive Europe (ftill trembling 
at the tale), by proving, from their own ftatements, that what began 
in wickednefs and fraud, wasilikely to terminate in wretchednefs and 
defpair? | 

uch is faid by the Editor refpecting the motives of this ex- 
pedition ; and it is not a little remarkable, that after allowing 
* that the French have long turned their eyes towards Egypt, 
which they were affured by their confuls, was the paradife of 
the Eaft, the key of the treafures of the Indies, &c.’ the in two 
pages after, attributes the whole fcheme to a fudden terror, left 
‘the army of Italy fhould lay claim to their portion of the miliiard 
L3 promifed 
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promifed at the end of the war! This affertion is too ridiculous 
to make any impreflion on the mind of an unprejudiced ob- 
ferver, as hoftilities neither had ceafed, nor appeared likely to 
ceafe. : 

We hall, however, quote a paffage trom the intercepted cor- 
refpondence, in which a more plaufibie objcét is ftated as the 
motive of this fingular expedition, obferving, at the fame time, 
that it istaken from a letter written by Boyer to his parents, 


and that this fame Boyer is termed, in one of the notes, an expe- 
rienced officer. 


Pp. 150.—* It will not be amifs, I think, to make a fhort digreffion 
juft here—for the fake of informing you of the object of this expedi- 
tion, and of the caufes which have induced Buonaparte to take pof- 
feffion of Egypt. 

‘ France, by the different events of the war and the revolution, 
having loft her colonies and her factories, muft inevitably fee her 
commerce decline, and her induitrious inhabitants compeiled to pro- 
cure, at fecond hand, the moft effentia! articles of their trade. Many 
weighty reafons muft compel her to look upon the recovery of thofe 
colonies, if not impofflible, yet altogether unlikely to produce any of 
the advantages which were derived from them before they became a 
fcene of devaftation and horror ; efpecially, if we may add to this, 
the decree for abolifhing the flave trade. 

* To indemnify itfelf, therefore, for this lofs, which may be con- 
fidered as realized, the government turned its views towards Egypt 
and Syria: countries which, by their climate and their fertility, are 
capable of being made the ftorehoufe of France; and, in procefs of 
time, the mart of her commerce with India, It is certain, that by 
feizing and organizing thefe countries, we fhall be enabled to extend 
our views ftill further ; to annihilate, by degrees, the Englifh Eaft 
India trade, enter into it with advantage ourfelves; and, finally, 
get into our hands the whole commerce of Africa and of Afia. 

‘ Thefe, I think, are the confiderations which have induced the 
government to undertake the pretent expedition againft Egypt. 

« This part of the Ottoman dominion has been for many ages go- 
verned by a fpecies of men called Mameloucs, who, having a number 
of Beys at their head, difavow the authority of the Grand Seignior, 
and rule defpotically and tyrannically a people and a country, which, 
in the hands of acivilized nation, would become a mine of wealth. 

« To gain poffeflion of Egypt, then, it is neceflary to fubdue thefe 
Mameloucs ; they are in number about 8000, all cavalry, under the 
command of 24 Beys. It is of confequence to give you fome idea of 
thefe people, their manner of making war, their arms, defenfive and 
offentive, and their origin. 

‘ Every Mamelouc is purchafed—they are all from Georgia and 
Mount Caucafus—there are a great number of Germans and Ruffians 
amongift them, and even fome French. Their religion is Mahomet- 
anifm: exercifed from their infancy in the military art, they acquire 
an extraordinary degree of dexterity in the management of their 
horfes, in fhooting with thecarabine and piftol, in throwing the lance, 


and 
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and in wielding the fabre. There have been inftances of their fe- 
vering, at one blow, a head of wet cotton. 

‘ Every Mamelouc has two, three, and fometimes four fervants, 
who follow him on foot wherever he goes; nay, even to the field. 
The arms of a Mamelouc on horfeback, are two carabines, carried 
by his fervants: thefe are never fired but once—two pair of piftols 
ftuck in his girdle: eight light lances in a kind of quiver. which he 
flings with admirable dexterity ; and an iren-headed mace. When 
all thefe are difcharged, he comes to his laft refource—his two fabres : 
putting, then, the bridle of his horfe between his teeth, he takes one 
of them in each hand, and rufhes full {peed upon the foe, cutting and 
flafhing to right and left. Woe be to thofe who cannot parry his 
blows! for fome of them have been known to cleave a man down the 
middle. Such are the people with whom we are at war !” 

The farft letter is from * L. Buonaparte,’ to ¢ Citizen Jofeph 
Buonaparte, deputy to the Council of Five Hundred,’ and is 
dated ¢ Alexandria, July 6, 1798.’ After mentioning the cap- 
ture of that city, he defcribes the inhabitants as pollefling ‘ a 
fang froid abfolutely aftonithing.’ 

‘ Their exterior,’ adds he, ‘ isimpofing. The moft marked phy- 
fiognomies amongft us, are mere children’s countenances compared 
te theirs. ‘The women wrap themfelves up in a piece of cloth, which 
pafies over their heads, and defcends in front to the eye-brows. The 
poorer fort cover the whole of their face with linen, leaving only two 
{mall apertures for the eyes; fo that if this ftrange veil happens to 
be a little fhrivelled or ftained, they look like fo many hobgoblins. 
Their. forts and their artillery are the moft ridiculous things in nature : 
they have not evena lock, nor a window to their houfes: in a 
word, they are ftill involved in all the blindnefs of the earlieft 
ages.” 

eWe learn from the third letter, which is addreffed to General 
Bruix, minifter of the marine, that the plague ceafed at Alex- 
andria only five or fix days before their arrival, and that there 
was a veflel in the New port that ftill had it on board. The 
following paragraph defcribes a contagion of a ftill worfe 
kind :— 

« The Arabs and the Mameloucs have treated fome of our pri- 
foners as Socrates is faid to have treated Alcibiades. There was no 
alternative but death or fubmiffion. One of our grenadiers chofe 
the former. ‘They took fome of our women too; but they only beat 
them.’ 

It would appear from a letter written by the unfortunate 
Admiral Brueys, that ‘ to gratify the wifhes of the commander 
in chief, he had offered a reward of 10,000 livres to any pilot 


who would undertake to convey the fquadron into the old port 
of Alexandria.’ From this the Editor wifhes to infer, that 
Buonaparte afferted a falfehood, when he told the Diretory, 
thaf he was of opinion the ficet ought to have left the coaft, and 


returned. But it etter 2 that the /even/y-fours could 
not 
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not accomplifh the navigation without imminent danger ; and, 
on learning this, might not the commander have changed his 
fentiments? An incidental expreffion in a correfpondence evi- 
dently garbled, is nat to be implicitly relied upon. 

Many of the letters contain the moft undoubted evidence of 
the numerous privations to which the French army has been ex- 
pofed. Rear admiral Perrée fays, ‘ we were fix days without 
any thing to eat but water-melons—water-melons for our din- 
ner, and water-melons for ourdefert! The peafantry of the 
country,’ adds he, ‘ commanded by Arabs or Bedouins, kept up 
a firing all day long about our ears. JI can aflure thee, that if 
thefe people knew how to level a mufket, not a man of us would 
return alive.’ | 

The following letter will convey a better idea of the proceed- 
ings and fituation of the army than can be obtained from feparate 
quotations :— 


* Boulac, near Cairo, July 27th. 


‘ To Kveser. 


».76. * WE arearrived at length, my friend, at the {pat fo much and 

fo eagerly defired' How different is it from what the moit cool and 
temperate imagination had figured it to be! This execrable dog-hole 
of acity is inhabited by a lazy fet of wretches, who f{quat all day before 
their filthy huts, fmoking, and taking coffee, or eating pumpions, 
and drinking water. 
_ € It is eafy enough to lofe one’s-felf for a whole day in the ftinking 
and narrow ftreets of this illuftrious capital. The quarter of the Ma- 
meloucs is the only one which is habitable ; the commander in chief 
refides there in a tolerable handfome houfe, which belonged to one of 
the Beys. I have written to the chief of brigade, Dupuis, at prefent 
General and Governor of Cairo, to referve a houfe for thee. I have 
not yet received his anfwer. 

« The divifion is quartered in a kind of town, called Boulac, upon 
the Nile, about half a league from Cairo. We are all lodged in 
houfes deferted by the owners, and wretched enough in all confcience. 
Dugua’s is the only one which is tolerable. 

« General Lannes has juf received an order to take the command 
of Menou’s divifion in the room of Vial, who is going to Damietta 
witha battalion. He affures me that he will notacceptit. The 2d 
light battalion, and General Verdier, are ftationed near the Pyramids, 
on the left bank of the Nile, till the pofition which he occupies can 
be fortified, fo as to receive a garrifon of a hundred men. 

« A bridge is intended to he thrown over the river, nearly oppofite 
Gizeh. The fpot is at prefent occupied by the referve of the artil- 
lery and engineers. Regnier’s divilion is ftationed two or three 
leagues in front of Cairo; Defaix’s is about to occupy old Cairo; 
Bon’s is ftationed in the citadel, and Menon’s in the city. 

‘¢ Thou haft not an idea of the fatiguing marches we made 10 get 
to Cairo; never halting till three or four o’clock in the aes 

after 
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after broiling in the fun all day ; the greateft part of the time without 
food ; obliged to glean what the divifions which preceded us had left 
in thofe deteflable villages, which they had frequently pillaged; and 
haraffed during the. whole march by thofe hordes of robbers called 
Bedouins, who killed not only our men, but our officers, at five and 
twenty paces from the main body. The aid-de-camp of General 
Dugua, called Geroret, was fhot in this manner as he was carrying an 
order to a file of grenadiers, not a mufket fhot from the camp. Itis a 
more deftrnétive war, on my foul, than that of La Vendée. 

« We had an engagement the day we arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Cairo. The Mameloucs, who had the good fenfe to place them- 
felves on the left bank of the Nile, offered us battle, and got a good 
beating. We call it-the battle ofthe Pyramids. They loft (to fpeak 
without exaggeration) feven or eight hundred men; of thefe, a 
great portion perifhed in attempting to fwim acrofs the Nile. 

‘ I with very much to know how thouart, and when thou think’ft 
thou fhalt be able to come and take the command of the divifion, 
which is in very feeble hands. Every body is defirous of having thee 
here. There is a general relaxation in the fervice. I doallI can 
to preferve unity among the different parties ; but all goes very ill. 
The troops are neither paid nor fed; and thou may’ft eafily guefs 
what murmurs this occafions :—they are loudeft perhaps amongft the 
officers. We are cajoled with promifes, that in a week’s time the 
adminiftration will be fufficiently organized to enable them to make 
their diftributions regularly—but a week is ftill too long. 

* If thou com’ft foon, which I moft ardently with, take care to be 
efcorted even on board by a party of fufileers, capable of fecuring 
thee from the attacks of the Arabs, who will moft afluredly make their 
appearance on the banks of the Nile, and endeavour to deftroy thee 
in thy bark. 

« The firft commiffary, Sucy, had his arm fraétured on board the 
flotilla, in his paflage to Cairo. Thou may’ft perhaps come to us in 
the gun-boats, lighters, &c. which haye been difpatched to bring 
yound the baggage of the army from Alexandria.—Come, come, 
prithee come! 

* Thine entirely, 
«Damas. 


§ My regards to Auguftus and his colleagues.” 


Thefe letters demonftrate beyond a doubt, that Egypt has 
not as yet proved itfelf that and of promife, which the French 
nation and troops were taught to expect. We cannot, how- 
ever, but think ie comments, with which the pages are loaded, 
in form of notes, ae well as the introduction, naufeous and dif- 
gufting. A plain, unadorned publication of thecorrefpondence, 
would have made a deeper impreffion on the public mind. The 
Editor takes away much of the effect, by an overftrained 
anxiety to abufe, vilify, and condemn Buonaparte and his 
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Art. xi. A Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt. 8vo. 
45 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Dublin, Moore; London, Robin- 


fons. 1799. : 

Tue name of Drennan, fubfcribed to this letter, is a name 
which has long been dear to tafte; and its eftirhation will re- 
ceive additional value from this performance. Bold as the 
aflertion may ieem, we will venture to affirm, that we have 
feldom, if ever, feen, in any human compofition, fo many beau- 
tics in fo fmal] extent. ‘They meet the eye in every line, and 
fetter the admiration in every page. 

How fruitful is the foi] of Ireland in eloquent men! Gratton, 
Curran, Burke, Drennan, countrymen and contemporaries, form 
z conftellation from the luftre of which the aching eye retires fur 
repofe. The laft of thefe illuftrious men, however, we think 
preeminent, in fertility of imagination, richnefs of colouring, 
and accuracy and extent of thought. We are aware that the 
reputation ot Burke will be oppofed to this obfervation, and we 
acknowledge that the writings of that extraordinary man, viewed 
in this afpect, may plaufidly juftify the hefitation of many in ad- 
mitting the fuperior fuccefs of a rival. 

Dr. D. is certainly a difciple of the better days of Mr. Burke. 
What Mr. Burke once was, fuch is Dr. D.; but the {cholar, 
i Our opinion, in the chara¢cters of compofition which we have 
noticed, outvies the mafter’s happieft performances in the hap- 
picit moments of his career. ‘The torrent of Burke’s eloquence 
is, perhaps, more tmpetuous than that of Drennan’s, but this 
is the only particular in which we can allow it to excel. ‘The 
imagination of Burke was indeed fertile, but that of Drennan 
exceeds it even in fertility; and, we believe, no man of tafte 
can read the pamphlet beiore us, and compare it with the beft 
pradudiions of Mr. Burke, without concluding with us, that 
the firit praife is due to him who yet lives, the glory of his 
country, and the pride of his country’s tongue. 

‘Chis pamphlet fcorns the coldnefs of analyfis: it is fufficient 
to fay that our author denies the.competency of the Irifh parlia- 
ment to deftroy the conftitution of Ireland, and maintains that 
its delegation extends not to objecis of fuch magnitude. . For 
ourfelves, we confefs that we have not fuch contemptible ideas. of 
the rights of the people, and fuch lofty notions of the omnipotence 
of the legiflature of any country, as thofe with which certain 
— blafphemers have lately taken the liberty to infult the 

ritifh conttitution. We think the people fuperior to the people’s 
reprefentatives, and they who think otherwife, before they would 
make us underftand in a new light the power of parliament mutt 
give us a new definition of the word. On the queition of an union 
between England and Ireland, we are of opinion that, if it take 
placg, it ought to be with the CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE OF 

IRELAND, 
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IRELAND, for that country can never be governed well which 
does not THINK itfelf well governed. “lhe confent of the people 
is neceflary to the peace of every country, and to the exiftence 
of every government which is not a merely military defpotifm. 

But the reader of tafte will be willing to difpenfe with thefe 
trite obfervations, to difmifs the repetition of fuch truifms, and 
to demand of us fome fpecimens of eloquence from this matchlefs 
pamphlet. He fhall not be difappointed, and we truft that our 
felection (from a compofition which, in fact, admits not of felec- 
tion, as fcarcely one paflage can be pronounced better than ano- 
ther) will pic As in his mind the foundnefs of our remarks on 
the talents of the author. 

p. 11.—-* From that fatal, or that fortunate hour, in which it was 
your choice to call forth the de{perate energies of the French people, 
rather than their firft affections, which you could at thar time have 
commanded ; from that hour, in which your grand coalition fright- 
ened them out of all fear—but for their wives and children; urgin 
them on to the fame prodigies of natural inftinct that the hen difplays 
againft the kite, and makes the lionefs terrible when robbed of her 
young—when you deemec it impoilible for two nations to maintain 
under different forms of government the ufual relations of life, or to 
continue bound by the fympathy of their common nature, and the 
interefts of their common liberty ; from that ominous or aufpicious 
period of firft deviation, you have been driven along a courfe of con- 
duét rather by neceffity than obitinacy or perfeverance. The {trong 
hand of deftiny has filently led the minifter of peace, and procraftina- 
tion, into the region of hazardous innovation, gloomy antipathy, and 
interminable war. To this fole obje& are bent every paffion and 
power of your mind, and this Union is now thought of merely to 
make Ireland a more produétive war contribution. By what means? 
By fimplifying the complexity of our conftitution into a more com- 
plete unity and force of the executive power, without a danger~of 
its being affected in future by impotence, irrefolution, and perfonal 
qualities of chief governors, or of being any longer thwarted by a 
capricious, proud, and felfifhariftocracy. ‘The fierce policy of Riche- 
lieu is combined with the ferpentine guile of Mazarin, in order to 
break down thofe provincial kingthips (differing in name only from 
thofe of old) and to wheel away the obftructing rubbith of borough 
feudality. 

¢ Sox shows are no perfons more different than the fanguine and 
the fagacious. ‘The mind of man, or of minifter, when totally ab- 
forbed in a prefent purfuit, lofes its prefcience, and is unable to fee 
far into confequences. While Richelieu was breaking the ariftocracy, 
he was preparing the ground for the “tiers etat.”” While he hewed 
down, with his axe of power, the giant fons of the foreft, he purified 
the putrid atmofphere by more free and full ventilation. The vigo- 
rous virtue of the foil had then room to quicken, and to luxuriate. 
Ireland is a fimilar morafs of mind, rank rather than effete, and rank 
with a noxious vegetation. The removal of fuch high and over- 
fhading trees, as have caft a deadly mildew on all beneath, may pofii- 
bly improve the face of negleéted nature. The favagery of the human 
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mind may perhaps thew fertility in fomething better than weeds, and 
the foft verdure of the foul may fpring forth, like thofe varieties of 
gratefal green, which adorn and animate our lovely ifland. Plans of 
national education ought to be co-extenfive with the nation, and what 
of this kind has hitherto been praétifed is nothing more than {catter- 
ing a bufhel of feed in the bog of Allen. The annihilation of the 
ariftocracy (far indeed beyond your confideration, as it was from 
that of Richelieu) may turn out a providential preparation of the foil 
for the growth of a national chara¢ter, joining ornament with utility, 
and literature with liberty, without any artificial manure or any par- 
diamentary compoft. Necker once thought of regenerating France 
by his edict upon fnuff, and North imagined Ireland would be reno- 
vated by the privilege of growing tobacco, but perhaps you will roufe 
the fufpended animation of the country by an excitement of a more 
pumgent nature, and more permanent effeét.’ 

We donot know which to admire moft, the juftnefs of the 
fentiment, or the language and images by which it is conveyed, 
of the following paflage. 

Pp. 23.—* The fyftem of conqueit, which gathers the fruit by cut- 
ting down the tree ; the fyftem of mercantile monopoly, which with- 
draws the manure from the roots; the fyftem of influence, which 
biafls and withers the branches, or occafions fuch partial circulation 
of vital juice, as is feen ftrangely to bloom and bloffom in the midi 
of barrennefs and decay ; all thefe fyftems rendering the great tree 
of fociety faplefs and unproduétive, are finally refolvable into that 
inveterate contempt of the lower community, which has hitherto coun- 
teracted, and mutt ever counteraét the eftablifhment of free, equal, 
and reciprocal fociety.—A great change is required, and mu prove 
dalutary from whatever quarter it comes—* F’accepreroi le bien public 
des mains d’ Avimaine méme.”’ 

We were about to tranfcribe four more pege i but it is in 
vain that we forget, for a moment, the frigid limits of our work, 
it is in vain that we endeavour to collect this aflemblage of beaut 
and magnificence, we figh over what we leave more than we exult 
over what we take, and we cannot, we muft not, tranfcribe the 
whole. 

There is one fhort paflage, however, referring to two confpi- 
cuous characters, which invites our ¢ranfeription with force 
irrefiftible. It will be read by one of thefe characters with 
fively and grateful emotions, fuch as a fcholar, who has earned 
ammortality, feels, when he perufes the page which is to defcribe 
him to fucceeding ages ; and we will not fo far infult the other 
as to fuppofe that he can read it with indifference. 

rp. $6.—* Let me ftop to bow to that charaéter—I need not name 
him—greater, far greater, in his voluntary exile, than Charles, or 
Diocletian. YF had rather divide a cabbage with this man, than 2 
cabinet with that other. I look up to his majeftic and magnanimous 
mind with the fame eyes, that travellers yiew the dome of the Pan- 
theon at Rome. When they enter, nothing at firft furprifes them. 
‘They fee not immediately its greatnefs ; its aay breadth, height, 


%o nicely proportioned, that they exaétly fill the eye, and the more 
it 
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it is attended to, the longer it is examined, its grandeur is increafed, 
and their aftonifhment. While, perhaps, for the pleafure of con- 
traft, they turn their view to a tall, ungainly, Egyptian obelifk, 
deeply indented with myfterious embiems, and inicrutible hiero- 
glyphics.” ; 

Never was Mr. Fox more exactly, never fo charmingly de- 
{cribed. Let any man of tafte who would compare the writings 
of Burke and Drennan, compare this original, fimple, fublime, 
and elegant defcription with the beft of the kind which occurs in 
Mr. Burke, and then form his conclufion. We do not except 
even the high wrought and gaudy drawing of the Queen of 
France. 

Dr. Johnfon obferved of himfelf that a man might long con. 
verfe with him without difcovering that he was an extraordinary 
character ; whereas, {aid he, if any man fteps but for a moment 
under Burke’s umbrella, he fees that he is a wonder. What 
Johnfon obferved of himfelf may very appropriately be applied to 
Mr. Fox. ‘There is nothing dazzling in his firft approach, 
nothing very powerful in the firft impreifion he makes: it is the 
extent of his views, the greatnefs of his mind, which aftonifher 
when perceived, and more aftonifhes when meafured with the 
greateft exactnefs. Hence the jufinefs of Dr. D.’s fimile. It is 
this circumftance, too, in the character of Mr. Fox which gives 
to others preeminence over him on certain eccafions, when thofe 
meteorous flafhes of wit, which, in popular aflemblies, are the 
fureft prognoftics and harbingers of the thunder of applauie, 
dazzle the eyes and throw the ienfes of the audience into a tem- 
porary delirium. Mr, Fox has been often feen on {uch occafions, 
and many have been aftonifhed at the inferior appearance which 
he has exhibited. But Dr. D. has obferved him with other eyes; 
he has taken in the MIGHTY WHOLE, and juftly eftimated his 
worth and his powers. 

We muft obierve, that Drennan, like Burke, is remarkable 
for the length of his fentences ; but {till he is equally fuccefsful, 
equally charming, whether he rufh on, hurried by the energy 
of enthufiafm, till his period only tells us that he is breathlefs, or 
with more elegant and fportive movement wind round his fubjeét, 
clothing it with graceful feftoons of the richeft and {weetedt 
flowers. 

*« Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 

Quem fuper notas aluere ripas, 

Fervet, immenfufque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore ; 

Laurea donandus Apollinari, 

Seu per audaces nova dithyrambes 

Verba devolvit, numerifque fertur 
Lege folutis |’ 

We leave this article with reluétance, and we are confoled 
enly by the confidence that our praifes of it will be confirmed by 
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the fuffrage of every thinking reader, and be re-echoed by the 
applaufe of every feeling heart. 

It is a piece of compofition of which the philofophy will in- 
ftruct the moralift; the reafoning the ftatefman ; and the elo- 


quence the fenator and the poet. 


Art. xi11. Arguments for and againft an Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland confidered. To which is added, a Propofal 
on the fame Suljeét, by Jofiah Tucker, p.p. Price 6d. 
Stockdale. 1798. 

THE production of an unionift, who makes his own argu- 
ments preponderate in favour of the meafure. It contains a pro- 
pofal faid to have been written by Dean Tucker, but which 
anfwers no /rifh objections to the union, ‘The only reafon of 
weight urged by this author for the union is, that it will tend to 
KEEP DOWN THE CATHOLICS. ‘This argument we leave the 
catholics to aniwer. 


Art. xiv. An Anfwer to the Pamphlet intitled ‘ Arguments for 
and againfl an Union, &c.” in a Letter addreffed to Edward 
Cooke, Ejq. Secretary at War. By Pemberton Rudd, Efq. 
Barrifter ag Law. Price 6d. Stockdale. 1799. 


Tuts pamphlet, any more than that to which it is an anfwer, 
is by no means remarkable for either fplendor of diction or acute- 
nefs of argument. ‘lhe author is a decidedtenemy to the mea- 
fure of an union between England and Ireland ; but he holds not 
the pen of a Drennan. 


Art. xv. Thoughts on an Union. By Jofhua Spencer, Efq. 
Barrifter at Law. Price 1s. Stockdale. 


Mr. S., in this neat little pamphlet, goes over the ufual ar- 
guments adduced againft the union, and replies to fuch as have 
been ufed in its favour. He notices the profperity of Ireland, in 
her ftate of prefent independence, and contends, that this could 
not be expected to receive any increafe from an union. He 
maintains that the profperity of Scotland is to be afcribed not fo 
much to her union with England, as to the general progrets 
of national improvement throughout Europe, and to the induftry 
of her people. ‘T’o the argument that the union would introduce 
Englifh capital into Ireland, he oppofes the judgment of Dean 
Tucker, and contends, that the meafure would increafe the 
number of abfentees and non-refidents, who would flock to the 
court, and, of confequence, drain Ireland even of her prefent 
capital. Finally, he doubts the competency ef parliament to 

roceed upon the meafure, and thinks it fhould, at leaft, have the 
tanction of the people’s exprefled approbation. 


ART. 
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Art. xvi. The prefent State of Ireland, and the only Means 
of preferving her to the Empire confidered: in a Letter to 
the Marquis Cornwallis. By James Gerahty, Barrifter at 
Law. Price 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1799. | 


Art. xvit. The Confequences of the propofed Union with Re» 
{peti to Ireland, confidered: In a Second Letter to the Marquis 
“Cornwallis. By James Gerahty, Barrifter at Law. Price 
1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1799. 


THE opinion of the Irifh bar has appeared to be fo de- 
cidedly againft the meafure of an union, that we were almoft 
furprifed to find even one folitary barrifter pleading in its de- 
tence. The two letters before us, however, fhew that even the 
bar is divided, and that the meafure of an union has there found 
an advocate. 

Mr. G, goes over the hiftory of Ireland, fince its conqueft (if 
conqueft it can be called) by the arms of Henry the fecond, and 
fhews, that ever fince that event, difaffection and difturbance have 
difgraced the Irifh character. He takes a view of the ftate of 
Ireland at this moment, and thinks, that one of two meafures muft 
be adopted. Either Ireland muft bave a reform in parliament, 
which he fays, will end in a democratic republic, founded on the 
principles of Jacobinifm, or fhe muft be united to England, and 
be governed by an imperial parliament fitting in London. The 
laft of thefe evils, if evil that can be called which is to cure all 
evil, he prefers to the former, and then he proceeds in the fecond 
Letter to examine the confequences of the fuppofed union. 

Our author confefles that England, when fhe formerly pof- 
fefled unchecked power over Ireland, did not exercife it ex- 
clufively for the benefit of his country, but he is defirous of 
perfuading his readers that now circumftances are changed, and no 
narrow policy is to be expected in a Britifh parliament. 

p. 12—* But as to all thote fubjetts whick admit a rivalry be- 
tween the two countries, wherein their interefts may be fuppofed 
to interfere, it is more confidently urged, That experience of the 
former conduct of Great Britain, does.not juitify fanguine expec- 
tations that fhe will hereafter be more liberal and lefs tenacious 
of the great advantages fhe poffefles.—It may be anfwered, that 
whatever might have been the intentions of the Englith government 
towards Ireland, whatever its predilection and however impartial its 
fchemes of policy towards her; yet fuch was the ftrength of the. 
trading and manufacturing interefts in England, and fuch the zeal 
and pertinacity of ree that it was impoffible for the go- 
vernment to commit itfelt with#fo confiderable an oppofition, and to 
rifk the public tranquillity for any meafure refpeéting’ Ireland, 
howcyer acceptable and grateful. This part of the anfwer need 
not be further arged to thofe who have ever been among manu- 
facturers and traders; who know their jealoufies, and who have 
obferved the dragon-like vigilance with which they defend the pure 
lieus of monopoly, and their impatience and intolerance at all at- 
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tempts of rivalry and competition ; and who alfo know how much 
the adminiftration for the time being has been obliged to accom- 
modate and gratify fo powerful a clafs of citizens. 

‘ But circumftances are now moft happily changed; and time, 
which revolves all things, alternately raifing and deprefling in the 
great arch which it defcribes, has diffolved this very monopoly, 
created new views and {fpeculations of intereft, and converted the 
very reafoning for exclufive right and felfifh appropriation to the 
ftrongeft arguments for enlarged and enlightened participation, efta- 
blifhing the principle of partnerfhip where it before fowed divifion 
and ftrife.’ , 

Our author feems not only to admit, but even to contend, 
that Ireland has been very ill sabe te and to this circum- 
ftance, as in all other countries, Egypt for inftance, we are to 
afcribe the actual poverty of the people amidft the natural riches 
of the country. 

Pp. 19.—* To thofe well read in the hiftory of nations, it 
does not appear an unufual phenomenon that the foil of a coun- 
try fhould “ fertile, and its inhabitants poor; that nature fhould 
pour out bounties with profufion, and that man fhould negleé& them 
through indolence, or wafte them with extravagance. Nations rife 
or fall, and flourifh, or decline by the fame means and from the 
fame principles whereby the individual becomes rich or poor, is 
advanced to authority or continues in fubjeftion, and paffes his 
days illuftrious or obfcure ; the fcheme of Providence appears mani- 
feft, in morals as well as phyfics, to endow things natural with ap- 
titudes for our purpofes, to imprefs them with the faculty of con- 
tributing to the fubfiftence and the gratifications of man, and to give 
to man himfelf capacity of mind to difcern thefe relations, and ap- 
ply them to his happinefs; it is, however, through the intervention 
of labour, and patience and perfeverance, that thefe inherent qua- 
lities are extracted, and that the human mind is improved: without 
fowing we cannot reap, without culture we cannot enjoy; and it 
is an effential part of the general difpenfation, that exertion fhall be 
vain and fruitlefs, and that there fhall be neither enjoyment or hap- 
pinefs, where morals have no influence, where virtue is not, nor 
the bleffings which follow in her train, order, fubordination, and 
tranquillity ; if a nation, not eftimating the qualities with which 
fhe is endued, or the,connections with which fhe is allied, negleé& 
the one and infult the other; if, a prey to faétion, tumultuoufnefs, 
and difcord, the lower claffes are ignorant and rude, without in- 
duftry or manners, and her upper are haughty, oppreflive, and cor- 
rupt, it were well that fuch a nation could remain humble and ob- 
fcure, in poverty and infignificance, without acquiring celebrity by 
her crimes, or calling the attention of mankind to her misfortunes: 
the individual who waftes his patrim@hy in riot and diffipation, whofe 

affions controul his reafon, who as a man is immoral, as a fubje& 
as feditious, and is a bigot in religion, fuch a man cannot expeé& 
opulence. or efteem; he can he known only to be abhorred, to be 
pitied, or defpifed.’ 

In the following paflage our author attempts to anfwer the 
argument drawn from lrith profperity going hand in hand with 
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Lrifh independence ;—it is, however, but fair to obferve, that 
his obfervations are as applicable to united Scotland, whofe prof- 
perity has been faid to flow from her union with England, as to 
independent Ireland. 

Pp. 22.+* It is important to fecolle&t, that foon after the com- 
mercial difability of Ireland was removed; after fhe became ca- 
pable of foreign intercourfe, and was roufed to domeftic induftry, a 
new empire was founded and eftablifhed on the other fide of the At- 
Jantic, whofe wants and numerous neceffities, during its ftate of in- 
fancy and weaknefs created an increafed demand, and opened a new 
and éxtenfive market for the produétions of Europe. It feems ex- 
traordinary, therefore, in a political analyfis of the Commercial ac- 
quifitions of Ireland, to omit the value of fo palpable and important 
a concurrencé of circumftances. The fituation of Ireland being 
peculiarly fitted for communication with the new world, and the 
principle of commerce expanding itfelf in proportion as it had been 
reprefied, fhe fully and happily availed herfelf of this great provo- 
tation to labour and manufaéture, to induftry and trade; and let 
it be obferved, that this important fource of wealth and enterprife to 

reland, muft derive confiderable enlargement from a partnerfhip 

with Britith capital, and a full and extenfive participation of the 
trade with the Weft Indies; and that this muft refult from an union 
with Great Britain, hereafter fhall be fhewn.’ 

The ftyle of thefe two letters is plain and intelligible, and 
they contain the arguments in moft general circulation in ‘favour 
of the propofed union. 


Art. xvitt. Subftance ofthe Speeches of the Right Honsurable 
Willian Pitt, on the 23d and 3 i 4 Fanuary 1799 : ineluding a 
correct Copy of the Plan, with the Debate which took place in the 
Houfe of Commons, on the Propafal for an Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland. To which are annexed, the celebrated 
Speeches of the Right Honourable ‘John Forfter, late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, now Speaker of the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, 
on the 12th and 15th Days of Auguft 1785, upon the Commercial 
Propofitions. 8vo. §1 p. Price rs. 6d. Stockdale. 1799. 


Tue Irith people, in their prefent ftate, can be expected to 
teftify little approbation at the fentiments upon the topic of 
their alarm, which have been ftated in his place in Parliament by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This pamphlet is intended 
to convey to the people both of Ireland and England, a krow- 
ledge of Mr. Pitt’s ideas and intentions refpe&ting the meditated 
Union. His fpeeches, as they are here reported, (we imagine 
very imperfectly) are loofe and declamatory, little diftinguith- 
able either for {plendour’ or accuracy, for ftrength or elegance 
of ftyle. His ebfervations upon the competency of Parliament 
to vote the Union of the two countries, however, far as they 
may be from-convincing the reader of the TRUTH of the doc 
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trine they contain, muft have appeared irrefiftible in the place 
where they were delivered, as they have laid hold of an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, of which the members of the Englifh 
Houfe of Commons mutt feel all the force. 

p. 3.—* He (Mr. Sheridan) has taken upon himfelf the tak of 
denying to the Parliament of either kingdom the right of incorporat- 
ing one country with another. With refpet to the publication 
which he has undertaken to refute, that is a fubje€&t to which the 
Houfe cannot attend; but how does the Honourable Gentleman’s 
denial of the right of the Parliaments of both kingdoms ftand? If 
the Parliament of Ireland has no right to incorporate itfelf with the 
legiflature of this country, without the fenfe of the people of Ireland, 
as little has the Parliament of Great Britain a right to follow the fame 
meafure with that of Ireland, as little had the Parliament of Scotland 
a right to agree to the terms of the Union which had been effeéted, 
as little had the Parliament of England a right to ratify that Union, 
under which England has fo eminently flourifhed, under which our 
laws and liberties have profpered, have been extended and confirmed, 
in defiance of every check and obftacle ; under which Great Britain 
has increafed in opulence, in power, and glory, and has become at 
once the admiration and envy of the world. If there be any truth or 
any confiftency in the Honourable Gentleman’s denial of the right 
which he challenges, then all the folid and beneficial eftablifhments 
which have been carried into effect fince the period of the Union, 
muft give way and fall to the ground. Even the Honourable Gen- 
tleman would, according to his own argument, ftand here unautho- 
rized, unqualified to deliver his fentiments in this Houfe. For if 
we admit his pofition to be juft, it evidently follows, that there is 
no one a€&t which has been performed by us for thefe go years paft, 
in which we have acted legitimately and conftitutionally: and, in 
fa&, we could not at this moment fit here as a legiflative body. [ 
cannot devife by what means, or by what ingenious refources, the 
Honourable Gentleman can fapport his ftatement, and it feems that 
his allies are hitherto unknown. I have, however, learnt from the 
newfpapers, that the Honourable Gentleman has at leaft one ally in 
his very cxtraordinary propofition. A certain perfon has publicly 
declared, that every citizen of both countries fhould come forward, 
and deliver his opinion on the prefent occafion; and that without the 
fenfe of the aggregate bodies of the kingdom, the Parliament of 
Great Brit rin could not difculs nor determine the prefent momentous 


gueition. According to this plan, which appears to coincide with 
the fentiments of the Honourable Gent Saiileias every Citizen was to 
ftand forth with his reafons, and vote in numerical progreflion, and 


th “e giflat ture were, in the mean time, patieatly to wait for the 
relult of the whole. If we are to go back to the elements of jaco- 
binifm, ] mutt admit the argument of the Honourable Gentleman to 
be ju t, and we are, confequently, no longer a Parliament. But I 
mutt do him the juftice to fay, that 1 am perfuaded he entertains no 
fuch opinion, and if he does ‘not, there is of courfe an end to that to- 
nic. With re{pect to the competence of Parliament to’¢arry the mea- 
e into effeét, there does not exift a,doubt; and if the competence 
of 
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of either or both Parliaments be fully admitted, let us fee how ftands 
the queftion in your hands, as well as the amendment of the Hon. 


Gentleman.’ 


If it be at all allowable to deny the rights of the people, and 
to aflirm the competency of the legiflature, independently of 
inftruction from thofe whofe agents and reprefentatives they 
are, in a matter of fuch high concern, as that now under parlia- 
mentary difcuffion, this allowance, it is evident, can only be 
ceded upon the fuppofition of an emergency. which would fup- 
ply the moft arbitrary defpotifm with a juftification. 

In the following paflage we were furprifed to fee it ftated, 
that the cure of the political evils of a country is moft likely to 
be effected by a parliament removed ata diftance from the coun- 
try fuffering under them. It has been hitherto generally be- 
lieved, that the evils of a country are mott likely to be remedied 
by a parliament partaking of all the local fympathies, and feel- 
ing all the local interefts which affe@t its inhabitants. The rea- 
der, however, mutt judge for himfelf. 

P.5.—* The evils and calamities with which Ireland is afflited 
lie deep in the fituation of the country. They are to be attributed to 
the manners of its inhabitants, to the ftate of fociety, to the habits of 
the people at large, to the unequal diftribution of property, to the 
want of civilized intercourfe, to the jarring difcord of party, and 
above all, to the prejudices of religious fects. ‘The Hon. Gentleman 
fays, we cannot cure them all in a day. If they could be cured fo, 
they might be cured by the Parliament of Ireland, by Parliamentary 
Reform, or Catholic emancipation. But if the deplorable fituation 
of the country can only be cured by gradual, fober, and difpaffionate 
improvement and civilization ; if much of it that is juftly complained 
of can only be remedied by the circulation of capital, by the focia} 
intercourfe naturally flowing from improved trade and commerce, 
by the diffufion of focial habits, by the difcrimination of liberal fen- 
timent, by removing party diftractions, by fuppreffing fa¢tious affoci- 
ations, by allaying hereditary feuds fubfyting between two nations 
living in the fame ifland, and by the extin‘tion of religious preju- 
dices, we muft look to it in the provifions of an independent legifla- 
ture, removed from the immediate feat of thefe evils, which hall 
not be prrtial to either party, but the fair arbiter and kind parent of 
both ; which fhall not be liable to local influence, nor be fubject to 
popular incitement, and which (hall be fully competent to make head 
againft the lawlefs inroads of deftructive innovation and anarchy. 
Where then, Sir, is this gradual and effectual remedy to be found, 
while the legiflature remains in that country, and muft, from the parts 
which compofe it, partake of the fpirit of either party? If, therefore, 
the Hon. Gentleman looks to Ireland for a legiflature calculated to 
apply a radical cure to the calamities which are manifeft, he will not 
find it there.’ 

The benevolence of the minifter is not confined to Ire- 
land; he expeéts England alfo to reap advantages from the 
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Union, as certainly it ought todo. The conduét of the Irifh 
parliament, on the bufinefs of the Regency, appears to have 
given him much offence ; and the meditated Union he names 
as the happieft expedient to prevent the recurrence of a fimilar 
evil. , 
p. 8.—* But, Sir, is there no probable cafe in which the legifla- 
tures of both kingdoms may differ? Has the Hon. Gentleman for- 
gotten that one cafe did arife, and that within the fhort {pace of 16 
years? With that experience before my eyes which we forefaw, no 
arguments can at prefent be neceffary to fhew that the poffible recur- 
rence of fuch a cafe fhould be precluded. The cafe to which I allude, 
is one which has been noticed by the Hon. Gentleman, but noticed 
only to be glofled over. I mean the Regency. ‘The difference of 
principle was evident, for the Irifh parliament decided upon one 
principle, and the Britifh parliament upon another. ‘They both led 
to the appointment of the fame perfon, but that was accidental, for 
that perfon muft have governed falend upon one principle, and En- 
gland upon another. He would have been Regent in one capacity 
in one country, and in a capacity directly the reverfe in the other. 
It therefore followed, that the office might, upon grounds equally 
juftifiable, have been vefted in two diftin¢t perfons. Will any man, 
with fo inftru€tive an example before his eyes, talk with fincerity of 
a final adjuftment? Will any man tell us, that the fecurity ef the em- 
pire is, in its prefent view, founded on a permanent bafis? In the 
only war which has taken place fince the eftablifhment of Irifh inde- 
pendence, the queition of mutual intereft has been fo exaétly the fame, 
that I cannot quote any difference of opinion on that head. Fortu- 
nately, the only great inftance in which two eountries could aét in 
oppotition, had not then occurred, and the local intereft of Ireland 
has, in the prefent war, been fo intimately connected with this king 
dom, and her exiftence and welfare has fo much depended upon us, 
that there is no opportunity of citing a cafe of difpute between both 
nations on the great queftions of peace and war. Sut will the Hon. 
Gentleman pretend to maintain, that when the habit of difcuffing the 
foreign relations of the empire fhall take place, the parliament of 
Ireland may not, as it might naturally think itfelf entitled to do, 
proceed to enquire into treaties and alliances ’—On a fuppofed differ- 
ence of local intereit, will the Hon. Gentleman tell me it is impoflible 
that the parliament of Ireland fhould take one ftep in giving advice to 
the Sovereign, and the parliament of Great Britain another? If, in 
the prefent conteit, the Oppofition were to have as much influence in 
Ireland as they formerly poffeffed, a vote for peace might be paffed, 
and the efforts of Great Britain paralized, Will the Hon. Gen- 
tleman tell me that the parliament of Ireland might not, in fuch a 
cafe, neutralize its ports, prevent the raifing of recruits for the army 
and navy, 2nd ftrike a fatal blow at the power, and endanger the 
exiftence of the empire? Let any man maturely refle& on the dan- 
gers that may poffibly refult from the prefent fituation of both coun- 
tries, and he will tremble at the perils to which they are expofed. 
Eyen with regard to the conteft in which we are now ftruggling for 
the deareft and moft valuable cohfiderations, is there not ground for 
jut 
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juftalarm? It is true, that the influence of the Oppofition party in 
Ireland has been lefs prominent than ever. The influence of the 
great patriot is extiné in Ireland, nearly in the fame way that the 
reputation of the other great patriots here in England has expired. 
But if we with to render the connexion perpetual, and to make the 
ties indiffoluble, fhall we do our duty to either country if we neglect 
to bring forward this propofition? I have, Sir, been arguing to pro- 
vide for the profperity and fafety of Ireland, and to remedy the mifer- 
able imperfections of the arrangement made in 1782. But how does 
it ftand at prefent? The fituation of the country is indeed deplorable. 
Rent by party diftra&tion, torn by the divifions of feéts, fubjec& to 
the revival of inflamed hoftility, 2 prey to the hereditary animofity 
of the old Irith and the Englith fettlers, the fcene of conflant preju- 
dices proceeding from fuperftition and ignorance.’ 

We think it would have been more honourable to Mr. Pitt, 
not to have fpoken of the Oppofition in the terms which occur 
in this extract. “rue magnanimity never condefcends to the 
ule of fuch language. 

Mr. Pitt, in the courfe of thefe fpeeches, infifts much upon 
the neceflity of Ireland becoming great by the employment of 
Enclith capital in its manufaGtures: but how is the meafure of 
an Union likely to carry over the money of England into Ire- 
Jand? Since the Union, Scotland has profpered ; but is it by 
the employment of Englifh capital? Without the Union, 
Ireland has profpered ; and Englidh capital is not excluded from 
that country by the parliament fitting at Dublin. 

Without noticing every topic of the minifter’s declamation, 
without hazarding an opinion on the confequences of an Union, 
fhould it take place, to Ireland or to England, without denying 
the competency of parliament to act in cafes beyond its delega- 
tion, where the TaciT confent of the people ratifies its decifions, 
we may, perhaps, be allowed to ftate, that what a parliament, 
with the confent of the people, has a right to do, a parliament, 
oppofed by the will of the people, ought not to do; that if the 
tacit confent of a people, in a cafe of fuch magnitude, be an 
equivocal and barely admiflible juftification, the avowed oppo- 
fition of a people muft give a preponderance final and decifive ; 
and that, for a parliament to negle& in the exercife of its 
authority, that voice from which alone it derives the /anétion 
of it, is to turn the idea of reprefentative government into 
mockery, and to expofe to equal degradation the conftitution, 
and thofe who countenance it. The real wifhes of the people 
of England and Ireland fhould be afcertained, and the meafure 
under difcuffion, if deligned to promote the happinefs of either, 
fhould be carried or negatived by the parliament as thofe withes 
fhall dictate, 
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Art. xix. Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the Year 1798. Part £1. 4to. £98 pages. 
Elmfly. 1798. 

WE have not, for a long time, received from the Royal So- 
ciety fo valuable a prefent as is contained in the volume before 
us. It is fcarcely neceflary to fay, that when the names of At- 
wood, Brougham, Cavendifh, and Hellins, appear to any papers, 
we expect from them fomething more than ordinary inftruction ; 
and in thefe communications we are fully gratified. Atwood 
continues to apply his profound fkiil in the mathematics and phi- 
lofophy to naval architecture and navigation: the genius and 
taite of Brougham is fhewn in feveral moft clegant porifms: the 
liberal and philofophic fpirit of Cavendifh difcovers itfelf in fome 
very important experiments to determine the denfity of the earth : 
the patience, perfeverance, and acutenefs of Hellins are feen, 
with admiration, in one of the abftruieft problems of aftronomy. 
The papers figned with thefe names are diamonds of the firtt 
water, and we fhould be unjuft to a foreigner if we did not add, 
that the elegant paper of Prevoft, on a queition in optics, intitles 
him to rank with the worthies we have mentioned, and is a pre- 
fage of confiderable improvement in the part of {cience which he 
is exploring. We lament that a paper, fo eafily to be tranflated 
into Englifh, fhould have been fent into the world only in its 
original language. Surely the funds of the fociety might have 
afforded the trifling expenie of atranflation. Some of the other 
papers are not without merit, particularly Home’s on the orifice 
in the retina of the human eye, Macdonaid’s on the diurnal va- 
riation of the magnetic needle in the ifland of St. Helena, and 
Wifeman’s on the effect of the mere of Difs. Indeed, on pe- 
rufing this volume, we could not help crying out—The fociety 
awakes from its flumbers ! 

Art. x. 4 Difquifition on the Stability of Ships. By George 
Atwood, F.R.s.—We cannot give the general reader an idea of 
the contents of this paper in dhorter terms than the writer him- 
felf has feleéted. 

p. 306.—‘* The objeé of the preceding propofitions, and infer- 
ences founded on them, has been rather to eftablihh general prin- 
ciples, which may be of ufe in forming plans of conftruétion, than 
to inveftigate what modes of conftruction are the moft advantageous ; 
a difcuffion more extenfive than would be confiftent with the fubjeé 
here propofed to be confidered, which relates to the ftability of 
veffels only. s 

‘ The practice of navigation requires the co-operation of many 
qualities in veffels, the laws and powers of which, confidered as 
a€ting either feparately or conjointly, it is the employment of theory 
to inveftigate. In refpe to the conftruction of fhips, it is obvious 
that no one of the component qualities can be regulated, without 
paying attention tu al! the others; becaufe, by increafing or di- 
minifhing any of the powers of action, the others are commonly 
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more or lefs influenced. It has been fhewn, by the propofitions de- 
monftrated in thefe pages, that there are many practical methods by 
which the ftability of veffels, at any given angle from the apeighs 
- may be augmented ; a circumftance which gives to the conftructor 
‘great choice of means for regulating this power, according to the 
particular fervice for which the fhip is defigned ; for it is not every 
mode that will be advantageous. ‘The feveral varieties of form and 
adjuftment by which ftability is increafed, may be fo unfkilfully com- 
bined, that, in confequence of the very means ufed to obtain that 
efiential quality, either the fhip fhall not fteer well, or fhall drift 
too much to leeward, or fhall be liable to fudden and irregular mo- 
tions in rolling, by which the matts are endangered ; or thofe angu- — 
lar ofcillations of the fhip fhall be performed round an axis fituated fo 
much beneath the water’s furface, that the motion of rolling fhall 
be exceflive and laborious. It is the proper ufe of theory, or right 
principle, whenfoever derived, fo to adapt the means to the end pro- 
pofed, that the required ftability fhall be imparted, without pro- 
ducing inconveniences of any kind, or fuch only as are unavoidable, 
and are the leaft prejudicial: the fame obfervation applies to the 
other qualities of vefiels. By duly combining the whole, fhips are 
conftructed fo as to fulfil the purpofes of navigation.’ 

‘To the mathematician and the naval architect it is impoffible, 
within our limits, to convey any thing like an adequate idea of the 
merits of this difquifition. ‘The former will naturally expe& that 
nothing will be wanting which can be fupplied from the inmoft 
recefles of fcience, and the latter, from the valuable remarks of 
the fame writer on the floating pofitions of bodies, will antici- 
pate the advantages to be derived in his own art from thefe fpe- 
culations. ‘They will neither of them be difappointed, and we, 
with pleafure, obferved that an eminent fhip-builder had entered 
into the writer’s views, and communicated, without referve, the 
material points of his praétice in the building of an Eaft-India- 
man. ‘T’hus theory and practice will go hand in hand together, 
each contributing mutually to the affiftance of the other, and 
future times will probably diftinguifh a period in naval architee- 
ture by the name of Atwood, a name revered by the mathema- 
tician and natural philofopher, and whofe prefent occupations are 
materially connected with the interefts of the commercial world. 
We leave the fubjeét, with regret that we cannot enter more 
particularly into the merits of fome demonftrations, but we 
fhould injure them by a partial infertion, and as they can be 
read only by the higher order of mathematicians, we mutt con- 
tent ourfelves with pointing out to thm a new fource of invefti- 
gation, inftruction, and pleafure. 

Art. XI. uelques Remarques d’ Optique, principalement réla- 
tives a la Reflexililité des Rayans de la Lumiere. Par P, Pre- 
vott, F.R.s.£.—Optical Remarks chiefiy on the Reflexibility of 
Light.—This is a very ingenious paper, and when we fay that 
it is on a fubjeét on which the authority and experiments of Sir 
Tfaac Newton have been called in queftion, it cannet be unintereft- 
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ing to our philofophical readers. According to Newton the 
moft refrangible rays are the moft reflexible. Mr, Brougham 
(Phil. Tranf. 1796, part 1, p. 272) adopts exa¢tly the contrary 
opinion. The firft queftion here examined is, whether certain 
homogeneous rays are reflected when other homogeneous rays are 
refracted, the angle of incidence being the fame for both, 
This queftion was fuppofed to have been determined by the wel] 
known experiment of Sir Ifaac Newton, who made a ray of light 
pafs perpendicularly through one fide of a prifm, and coniequently 
without fuffering refraction, and ftriking the bafe of the prifm, 
the violet ray was firft reflected, and then the reft in order. 
Againft this experiment Mr. B. contends, that ¢ the violet being 
reflected as foon as it meets the bafe, it is reflected before any 
of the other rays, not from a different difpofition to be fo, but 
merely from its different refrangibility.’ “The paralyiim, in thefe 
laft words, is demonftrated, by this writer, in a very ealy man- 
ner, which our readers will, probably, be able to comprehend 
without the figure. Let the priim in Sir liaac Newton's expe- 
riment be changed a littic, fo that the ray, inftead of falling per- 
pendicular on the firit furface, may make an acute angle, with the 
line between the point of incidence and the yertex of the angle, 
made by the firft and fecond furfaces. “Then, fince the violet 
ray is the moft refrangible, it will fooner come to the fecond 
furface than the red ray, and will make with the fecond furface 
a greater angle than the red ray ; confequently, the angie of in- 
cidence of the violet ray, at the fecond furface, will be lefs than 
that of the red ray, and is in circum{tances more unfavourable 
to reflexion than the red ray: yet the former is, and the latter is 
not, reflected. We have fuficient ground, therefore, to abide 
by the Newtonian determination, and Mr. B.’s objection leads 
us only to a ftronger conviction of its truth, 

The fecond queition is, whether, under the {ame angle of 
incidence, the red ray makes a lefs, and the violet a greater, 
angle of reflection than of incidence. Mr. B. reited his afler- 
tion upon an experiment’ made with a {mall polifhed cylinder, 
or wire, from which he concluded, that the angles of incidence 
and reflection differed ; but his conclufign is overthrown, by this 
writer, in a very Mgenious manner. Draw a plane at right 
angles to the axis of the cylinder, and, jn this plane, draw a 
circle concentric with the circular fegment of the cylinder, and 
let this circle be the limiténg circle of the repuliive power of the 
cylinder. Let a ray be incident on this circle, and feparated 
into two, the red and the violet, of which the former will be 
more repelled than the latter, and coniequently, the violet will 
penetrate farther within this circle than the red. Both rays 
will defcribe curves. Each curve may be divided into two equal 
and fimilar parts by its vertex, and the angles made by the radii, 
or radji produced, of the concentric circle with the red curve, 
will 
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will be equal, and the angles made by the radii, or.radii pros 
duced, with the violet curve, will alfo be equal. Hence, though 
the two rays will emerge at different points of the concentri¢ 
circle, they will emerge at an angle equal to the angle of inci. 
dence, and from want of i{ufficiently attending to this circum. 
ftance Mr. Brougham was led into his error. 

We could, with pleafure, follow this writer in his remarks on 
flection if our limits permitted it, and we agree with him, that 
the great queftion propofed by Newton, and anfwered by Mr. 
Brougham in the affirmative, is, indeed, probable, but it has 
not, as yet, been demonftrated. Are the rays of light refraéted, 
inflected, and deflected, by one and the fame power, varioufly ex- 
cited in different circumftances ? This queftion deferves farther 
examination, and the induftry and genius of this writer, and Mr, 
Brougham, give us every reafon to expect many advantages to 
fcience from their difference of opinion. ; 

Art. xu1. An Account of the Orifice in the Retina of the bu. 
man Eye, difcovered by Profeffor Soemmering. To which are 
added, Proofs of this Appearance being extended to the Eyes of other 
Animals. By Everard Home, Efq. F.r.s.—Mr. H. confirms 
the account given by Mr. Soemmering of this orifice, by feveral 
experiments on the human eye, and the eyes of monkeys and 
other animals. Mr. Soemmering’s account is as follows : 

P. 333-—‘* He was difleting, in the botiom of a veffel filled with 
tranfparent liquid, the eyes of a young man who had been drowned, 
and was ftruck on feeing, near the infertion of the optic nerve on 
the retina, a yellow round fpot, and a {mall hole in the middle, 
through which he could fee the dark choroides, (looking at the furface 
of the retina which covers the vitreous humour.) He diffected other 
human eyes, and conftantly, when the diffection was carefully made, 
found the hole of the retina feemingly at the pofterior me of the 
vifual radius, nearly two lines on the temporal fide of the optic 
nerve, and the hole furrounded by the yellow zone, of above three 
lines in diameter. ‘The hole of the retina is not direétly feen, being 
covered with a fold of the retina itfelf.”” 

The yellow zone feems to be peculiar to the man and the 
monkey. 

Art. xt. 4 Defcription of a very unufual Formation of the 
Heart. By Mr. James Wilfon, Surgeon.—The heart was 
fituated in the epigaftric region of the abdomen, and imbedded, 
as it were, in a Cavity formed on the fuperior furface of the 
liver, . | 

Art. xiv. Account of a fingular Inftance of atmofpherical Re- 

frattian. By Willian Latha F. sy ft ai, [he inhabi- 
tants of Haftings were furprifed, on July 26, 1797, by the ap- 
pearance of the coaft of France, which, though. between forty 
and fifty miles off, was plainly to be diftinguifhed by the naked 


eye, and failors could point out a variety of objects on that coat 
with which they were acquainted. 
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Art. xv. _ Account of a Tumour in the Subftance of the human 
Placenta. By John Clark, m. p.—Some previous and judicious 
obfervations are given, to thew that the principal ufe of the pla- 
centa is to tranimit and apply refpectively to each other the blood 
of the foetus, and that of its mother. “The tumour of an oval 
figure, about four inches and a half long, three inches broad, and 
three inches thick, of an uniform, on and flefhy confiftence, 
refembling the kidney, was fituated behind the chorion and lay, 
imbedded 1n the foetal portion of the placenta. 

Art. xvi. On the Roots of Equations. By James Wood, 
B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Read May 
17, 1798. 

p. 3609.—* The great improvements in algebra, which modern 
writers have made, are chiefly to be afcribed to Vieta’s difcovery, 
that ‘* every equation may have as many roots as it has dimenfions.” 
This principle was at firft confidered as extending only to pofitive 
roots; and even when it was found that the number might, in fome 
cafes, be made up by negative values of the unknown quantity, thefe 
were rejected as ufelefs.’ 

There is a moft wonderful degree of inaccuracy in the above 
lines. In the firft place, Vieta did not make any fuch difco- 
very as is afcribed to him. In the fecond place, if he had pre- 
tended to it, his pretenfions would have been eatily exploded, for 
he knew nothing of negative roots, and it is certo certius that 
every equation, which wants one ot more of its terms, or which 
has not as many changes of figns as dimenfions, has fewer pofitive 
roots than dimenfions. But this little miftake i is not of much 
importance; it is certain, that in procefs of time it was difcovered, 
that this propofition, of the equality of the number of roots to 
the number of dimenfions, could not be true without the ad- 
miffion of negative and impoffible roots, and the object of this 
paper is to prove, that * every equation has as many roots of the 


form at./+é* as it has dimenfions.’ The utility of fuch a 
propofition, iftrue, might juftly be doubted, but we muft give 
the writer credit for great induftry in refearches, in which, 
fcarcely any perfon will take the trouble of following him. 

Art. xvii. General Theorems, chiefly Porifms, in the higher 
Geometry. By Henry Brougham, Jun.—This is a very va- 
luable paper, trom which the mathematicians of the higher order 
will form great expectations of the writer, who, we doubt not, 
will give his propofitions in another form to the world, with 
their demonitrations, corollaries, and applications. ‘This, as 
the writer obferves, cannot be done in a fmall compafs, and {till 
lefs can we, in our fmaller limits, give the reader an adequate 
idea of the pains beftowed in this paper on the interfections of 
lines, parabolas, hyperbolas, ellipfes, circle s, and logarithmic 
curves with each other. ‘The whole will be inveftigated with 
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great pleafure by thofe who have ftudied Playfair on porifms, and 
the ardour of refearch, which he has infpired in this branch of 
fcience, promifes to be attended with very great advantages to 
the higher geometry. 

Art. xviit. Obfervations of the diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle, in the Ifland of St. Helena; with a Continu- 
ation of the Obfervations at Fort Marlborough, in the Ifland of 
Sumatra. By John Macdonald, Efq. 

p. 398.—‘ By adding the mean of the morning and afternoon 
obfervations, at St. Helena, and taking the half, the general vari- 
ation, in the month of November, 1796, appears to have been 15° 
48’ 34°32 weft: and, by fubtracting the medium diurnal afternoon 
variation, from the medium diurnal morning, the vibrating vari- 
ation proves to be 355”. It appears, that the magnetic needle 
is ftationary from about fix o’clock in the evening till fix o’clock in 
the morning; when it commences moving, and the weft variation in- 
creafes, till it amounts to its maximum, about eight o’clock; dimi- 
nifhing afterwards, till it becomes ftationary.’ 

Our wifhes correfpond with thofe of the writer, ‘ that ob- 
fervations were taken in as many fituations as poflible fimilarly 
fituated in the oppofite hemiipheres on the lines of no variation,’ 
and that they may be brought into effect, we recommend the 
circulation of this paper and the method purfued in it, to. thofe 
whofe employments may carry them inte the fouthern hemil- 

here. 

m Art. x1x. On the Corundum Stone from Afia. By the Right 
Hon. Charles Greville, F.r.s.—The corundum is mentioned 
by Dr. Woodward in his catalogue of foflils, and is ufed in 
India for polifhing ftones or gems. ‘The place whence it was 
obtained has been but lately difcovered to us, and is now in the 
territory belonging to the Eaft India company. The neareft 
place of confequence to it, in Rennel’s map, is Caranel, on the 
fouth fide of the Cavery, and Mr. Garrow, who went to the 
pits, defcribes it as about three hours and a half, or 14 miles, 
from Permetty. He accompanied the miners into the pit, which 
is ‘of gritty granite, and at the depth of feven feet are layers, of 
a fubftance not unlike dried pitch, crumbling into {mall flakes 
when taken out. At the depth of fourteen feet from the ground 
Jevel, the miners broke out, with a great iron crow, pieces of 
the ftrata, which were brought to the furface, and crufhed to 
pieces, with iron crows, and in the broken lumps the corundum 
ftone is found, being, as the writer fays, beyond all comparifon 
heavier than the fubftance which encrufts it. The ftone is, in 
general, a regular hexaedral prifm, and, from fome nice obferva- 
tions, it is concluded, that the primitive form of the corundum 
cryftal is a rhomboidal parallelopiped, whofe folid angle, at the 
fummit, is 84° 31’, and that formed by the reunion ot the bafes 
is 95° 29’. The {pecific gravity, taken by different examiners, 
from different fpecimens, is from 3,075 to 4,180, and the different 
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appearances of the ftone are, by the writer of this paper, thus dif- 
tinguifhed. 

P. 448.—" The generic name Corundum, I am in the habit of 
giving to thofe forts which *have a fparry or a granulated fraCture. 
When Corundum has a vitreous crofs fraéture, I call it fapphire; and 
diftinguifh its varieties by their colours, white, red, blue, yellow, 
green; and by the accidental refleftion of light from their laminz : 
when in one direétion, I call the fapphire chatoyant ; when the reflec- 
tion is compounded of rays which interfeét each other, and appear to 
diverge from a common centre, I call them flar-ftones, as red, blue, 
or greyith ftar-ftones, or ftar-fapphires.’ 

rt. xx. An Enquiry concerning the chemical Properties that 
have been attributed to Light. By Benjamin Count Rumford, 
¥.R.S. M.R.I.A.—In this paper is given an account of fevera] 
ingenious experiments to determine the queftion, whether the 
vitible changes, produced in bodies by expofure to the action of the 
fun’s rays, are effected not by any chemical combination of the 
matter of light with fuch bodies, but merely by the heat which 
is generated or excited by the light that is abforbed by them. 
This is, doubtlefs, an important queftion, and we were forry to 
obferve, at the conclufion of this paper, that the Count fuppofes 
that his public engagements muft prevent him from purfuing thefe 
inquiries farther. ‘Ihe experiments are made chietly on oxides 
of gold and filver. “They are not to us fatisfactory, but fufficient 
to excite the curiofity of the chemift, and may lead the enameller 
to fome ufeful improvements. 

Art. xx1. Experiments to determine the Denfity of the Earth. 
By Henry Cavendith, F.r.s. & A. s.—Wecannot by any extracts 
do fufficient juftice to the merits of this paper, nor will either our 
limits, or the general taite of our readers, juftify us in prefenting, 
at a proper length, the mathematical calculations with which it 
is enriched. We mutt content ourfelves with giving a general 
idea of the method purfued by this elaborate inveftigator of na- 
ture, in his refearches on one ‘of the moft difhcult fubjects in 
natural philofophy. ‘Lhe late Mr. Michell, had prepared an 
apparatus, a little before his death, for this purpofe, and this ap- 
paratus, by great good fortune, came into the hands of Mr. 
Cavendifh. ‘ 

P. 469.—‘ The apparatus is very fimple ; it confifts of a wooden 
arm, 6 feet long, made fo as to unite great ftrength with little weight. 
This arm is fufpended in an horizontal pofition, by a flender wire 40 
inches long, and to each extremity is hung a leaden ball, about 2 
inches in diameter; and the whole is inclofed in a narrow wooden 
cafe, to defend it from the the wind, 

* As no more forceis required to make this arm turn round on its 
centre, than what is neceflary to twift the fufpending wire, itis plain, 
that if the wire is fufficiently flender, the moft minute force, fuch as 
the attra¢tion of a leaden weight a few inches in diameter, will be 


fufticient to draw the arm fenfibly afide. The weights which Mr. 
Michell 
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Michell intended to ufe were 8 inches diameter. One of thefe was 
to be placed on one fide the cafe, oppofite to one of the balls, and as 
near it as could conveniently bedone, and the other on the other fide, ~ 
oppofite to the other ball, fo that the attraction of both thefe weights 
would confpire in drawing the arm afide; and, when its pofition, as 
affected by thefe weights, was afcertained, the weights were to be 
removed to the other fide of the cafe, fo as to draw the arm the con- 
trary way, and the pofition of the arm was to be again determined ; 
and, confequently, half the difference of thefe pofitions would thew 
how much the arm was drawn afide by the attraction of the weights.” 

Here it is obvious, that the great requifite is to find the 
force neceflary to draw the arm afide through a given fpace, and 
as the force of attraction of the balls is very {mall, every minute 
difturbing force, arifing from heat, currents of air, attracting 
bodies, &c. muft be carefully guarded againft. “This fuggefted 
to the writer the neceffity of making tome alterations in the 
apparatus, and of placing it ina cafe, in a room every way 
adapted for the purpofe. ‘Thefe alterations are accurately de- 
fcribed, and the refults of feveral experiments, taken apparently 
with great judgment, are given. 

After the account of thefe experiments, the writer gives his 
mode of computing from them the denfity of the earch. He 
finds the force requifite to draw the arm alide by the time of a 
vibration, he then finds the proportion which the attraction of 
the weight on the ball bears to that of the earth on it, and then, 
which is by far the moft difficult part of the operation, proceeds 
to examine the correétions neceflary to be applied to his laft 
refults. 

P. S1t.— * Firft, for the effet which the refiftance of the arm to 
motion has on the time of the vibration: 2d, for the attraétion of 
the weights on the arm: 3d, for their attraction on the farther ball: 
4th, for the attraction of the copper rods on the balls and arm: 5th, 
for the attra¢tion of the cafe on the balls and arm: and 6th, for the 
alteration of the attraction of the weights on the balls, according to 
the pofition of the arm, and the effect which that has on the time of 
vibration. None of thefe corrections, indeed, except the laft, are of 
much fignification, but they ought not entirely to be negleéted.’ 

The refult of the whole is, that the denfity of the earth is 
5,48 times that of water, whereas from the Schehallien experi- 
ments it is only 4,5 times that of water. So much in both cafes 
depends on the nicety of the experiments, that as yet, we are not 
juitined in relying abfolutely upon either: but the paper before 
us will be attended with one very good effect, it will lead tu the 
enlarging of an apparatus of this kind, and by making the ex- 
periment upon a greater fcale, it is not improbable that we fhall 
come to a more accurate knowledge of the corrections neceflary 
to be applied to our firft deductions. 

Art. xxu1. dn improved Solution of a Problem in phyjical 
Aftronamy; by which fwiftl converging Series are obtained, 
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which are ufeful in computing the Perturbations of the Motions of 
the Earth, Mars, and Venus, by their mutual Attraction. To 
which is added an Appendix, containing an eafy Method of 
obtaining the Sums of many flowly converging Series which arife 
in taking the Fluents of binomial Surds, &c. By the Rev. John 
Hellins, F.r.s. Vicar of Potter’s Pury, in Northamptonfhire. 
—We fmiled at our author’s conclufion of one of the moft ela- 
borate papers given to the Royal Society, in which he tells us, 
that * his avocations call him off from thefe delightful fpecula- 
tions.” We rejoice that thefe fpeculations are delightful, and 
fhould rejoice more to find, that fo much induftry and genius are 
likely to meet with the patronage which they deferve. 

Art. xxi11. Account of a Subftance found ina Clay-Pit; and 
of the Effect of the Mere of Difs, upon various Subjtances im- 
merfed init. By Mr. Benjamin Wifeman, of Difs, in Norfolk. 
Communicated by ‘John Frere, Efq. ¥.R.s. With an Analyfis of 
the Water of the faid Mere. By Charles Hatchett, Efq. F.R.s. 
—This is an interefting communication, by which it appears, that 
pyritical matter is formed in the mud and filth of the mere, 
which has received the filt of the ftreets for ages, and as we have 
proofs in this paper of the recent and daily formation of martial 
pyrites and other ores, under fimilar circumftances, this may lead 
us to examine correfpondent effects produced on a larger fcale in 
many parts of the world. 

Art. xxiv. A Catalogue of Sanfcrita Manufcripts, prefent- 
ed to the Royal Society, by Sir William and Lady Jones. — This 
catalogue confifts of 46 articles, and contains feveral works of 
great value in the Sanfcrita language. 


Art. xx. 4 Difcourfe on the Study of the Laws of Nature and 
Nations ; introduéiary to a Courfe of Leétures on that Science, ta 
be commenced in Lincoln's Inn Hall, on Wednefday, Feb. 13, 1799. 
By James Mackintofh, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barriiter at 
Law. Cadell and Davies. Pr. 2s. 6d. 1799. 


Tue eloquent and ingenious author of the Vindicia Gallica, 
unwilling to wafte in unprofitable ina¢tivity that leifure, which 
the firft years of ‘his profeffion ufually allow, refolved to com- 
mence a courle of lectures on the laws of nature and nations. 
We do not, however, immediately perceive why Mr. Mack- 
intoth fhould have recourfe to the {cheme of giving le€tures, as 
a mode of filling up his leifure. That profeflion, which, as 
the greateit lawyers have acknowledged, requires the applica- 
tion of a life in any tolerable degree to mafter, muft furely 
afford ample employment for the firft years of a legal ftudent, 
who cannot poflibly be duly qualified to engage in the practice 
of his calling, without having gone through a long and laborious 
courfe of folitary-inveftigation. Yet though we cannot, in this 
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refpect, propofe Mr. Mackintofh as an objeét of imitation to 
other ftudents, as philofophers we may have reafon to rejoice at 
the motives which impelled him to turn afide from the imme- 
diate purfuit of his profeflion. The fubjec&ts, which he purpofes 
to difcufs, will always deferve and command the attention of 
the fcholar, the moralift, and the politician: and though there 
may be fome danger that the legal ftudent, by wandering too far 
into the exuberant paitures of Grotius and Puffendorff, may 
forget to return to the thorny and barren labyrinths of his native 
forefts, we fhall not much regret the converfion of the fubtle 
lawyer into the enlightened philofopher. ‘The acknowledged 
talents of Mr. Mackintoth will not fuffer us to doubt that he 
will enrich his lectures with all the variety of illuftration, which 
his fubjeéts will admit and demand: and as a judge, fuperior to 
all exception, has pronounced his eloquence to be only not equal 
to the eloquence of Mr. Burke, our expectations will be fome- 
what difappointed, if the copioufne(s of his matter be not ‘ richly 
adorned from the wardrobe of genius.”’ 

Mr. Mackintoth, after illuftrating the title, Laws of Nature 
and Nations, proceeds to vindicate himfelf from prefumption 
in attempting a fubject, which has been already handled by fo 
many matters. For the purpofe of that vindication, he fketches 
a fhort and flight account of the progrefs and prefent ftate of 
the fcience, and of that fucceffion of able writers, which has 
gradually brought it to its prefent perfection. 

He obferves, that we have no Greek or Roman treatife re- 
maining on the laws of nations ; and that we can now only im- 
perfectly collect the practice and opinions of antiquity from 
pailages which are icattered over the writings of philofophers 
and hiftorians, of poets and orators. He then touches on the 
various caufes which united the modern nations of Europe into 
a clofer fociety ; and which rendered necetlary a precife and 
comprehenfive code to regulate their intercourfe. He informs 
us, that the labours of the learned began to be directed to this 
fubject in the fixteenth century ; but that the reduction of the 
law of nations to a fyftem, was referved for Grotius. Mr. 
Mackintofh pays a juft and eloquent tribute of praife to the 
diverfified excellence and chara€ter of this illultrious fcholar ; 
whofe very name mutt kindle into enthufiafm every real friend 
to literature, to liberty, and to virtue.* 

Mr. 


* We cannot, on this occafion, avoid expreffing our regret, that 
the elaborate production of Grotius de Fure Belli et Pacis has been 
fuperfeded in one of our Univerfities by the introduétion of Dr. 
Paley’s Moral and Political Philofophy. Without wifhing, in the 
leaft degree, to detract from the real merit of that popular perform- 
ance, we muft think ourfelves at liberty to remark, that it poffeifes 
neither of the two qualifications, which ought principally to recom- 
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Mr. Mackintofh, having anfwered an objection. which had 
been nade to the work of Grotius, as a fhapelefs compilation, 
in which reafon lies buried under a mafs of authorities and quo- 
tations, and having ftated a defeét in his plan, which was per- 
ceived and fupplied by Puffendorf, mentions many circum- 
ftances which confpire to prove, that neither of thefe great works 
has fuperfeded the neceffity of a new attempt to lay before the 
public a Syftem of the Law of Nations. Thefe are,—a compleat 
change in the language of fcience,—the introduction of a more 
modeft, fimple, and intelligible philofophy into the fchools,— 
vatt additions to the ftock of cur knowledge of human nature,—a 
flow and filent, but very fubftantial mitigation in the practice of 
war,—and the dreadful pradtical inftructions on every fubje& 
of politics, which have been accumulated by recent events. He 
vindicates himfelf for having omitted the mention of later 
writers, to whom fome part of his foregoing remarks is not 
jultly applicable, and then proceeds ta ftate the general plan and 
tubjects of his letures. 

‘The firft is, an examination of the faculties and habits of the 
human mind. Our author obferves that it will be his object, in 
this preliminary, but moft important part of the courfe, to lay 
the foundations of morality fo deeply in human nature, as may 
fatisfy the coldeft enquirer; and at the fame time to vindicate 
the paramount authority of the rules of our duty, at all times 
and in all places, over all opinions of intereft and fpeculations 
of benefit, fo extenfively, fo univerfally, and fo inviolably, 
as may juftify the grandelt and the moft apparently extravagant 
effufions of moral enthufiafin. 

He will next proceed to the more profitable confideration of 
our practical duty. ‘Ihe firft and moit fimple part of ethics, he 
remarks, is that which regards the duties of private men towards 
each other, when they are confidered apart from the fanction of 
politive laws. Almoit all the relative duties of human life, 





mend it to academical notice. ‘Thofe works ought chiefly to be read, 
and thofe fciences taught in a feminary of learning, which moft re- 
quire the elucidation of the tutor, and are beit calculated to exercife 
the faculties of the pupil. ‘The compact method which charatterifes 
the treatife of Grotius, affords ample {cope for the illuftration of the 
le&turer ; and the fame characteriftic, united with the compofition of 
it in a learned language, and the numerous Greek quotations with 
which it is enriched, or perhaps overloaded, will abundantly demand 
the attention of the fludent, and at the fame time increafe his acquaint- 
ance with the languages of antiquity. The plainnefs and perfpicuity 
of Dr. Paley’s performance neiihee requires elucidation on the fide 
of the inftru€tor, nor mental exertion on the part of the difciple. It 
may be read with equal intelligence in a female boarding fchool, and 
in the fhades of Academus. 
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will be found, more immediately or more remotely, to arife out 
of the two great inititutions of property and marriage. 

Having ettablifhed the principles of private duty, he will, in 
the third place, proceed to confider man under the important 
relation of fubject and fovereign, or, in other words, of citizen 
and magi(trate: and will conclude what he has to offer on 
government, by an account of the conftitution of England. 

We cannot, under this head, approve in Mr. Mackintofh 
the profound veneration which he expreffes for the memory of 
Mr. Burke. This unqualified praife breathes the fpirit of a 
difciple, rather than that of an opponent. We are filled with 
all poffible refpect for the brilliant talents of this accomplifhed 
orator :—we are unwilling to arraign the motives of his political 
conduct ; but we mult be permitted to think that they were at 
leaft fufpicious, and that Mr. Burke would have exhibited the 
moft noble and unequivocal proof of his integrity, by declining 
the acceptance of a penfion. This was a facrifice due to his 
character and reputation. 

Our Lecturer will, in the fourth place, endeavour to lay open 
the general principles of civil and criminal laws. In this part 
of the courfe he hopes to convince the general ftudent, that the 
laws of civilized nations, particularly thofe of his own, area 
fubject moft worthy of fcientific curiofity ; that principle and 
fyftem run through them even tothe minutef particular, as really, 
though not fo apparently, as in other fciences; and are herein 
applied to purpofes more important than in any other fcience, 

In reafoningon the principles of politics, Mr. Mackintofh feems 
fuficiently upon his guard againft attempting to give an air of 
fyitem to fubjects which do not admit it. We would caution 
him again{t departing from this excellent principle in treating 
of Laws. Of a code of jurifprudence gradually formed, as new 
cafes and emergencies require or give occafion to new ftatutes, 
it is impoffible that every part can exhibit the fame conneétion 
with one uniform theory, or that every law can be refined to 
fyftem. In the Roman code, feveral laws owe their origin to 
the caprice or vices of the Emperors: and in our own nation, 
the colleétive talents or virtue of the legiflature may not al- 
ways have been equal: fome ftatutes may have been fuggefted 
by the bigotry of the times ;—fome may have been dictated by 
the rapacity of the monarch or the profufion of the minifter. 
In promifing, therefore, to fhew that principle and fyftem run 
through the laws of civilized nations, even to the minuteft 
particular, we think that our Leturer has undertaken a very 
arduous tafk. 

The fifth great divifion of the fubje& is the law of nations, 
ftritly and properly fo called. 

As an important fupplement to the pratical fyftem of our 
modern law of nations, or rather as a neceflary part of it, 
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Mr. Mackintofh will conclude with a furvey of the diplomatic 
and conventional law of Europe.—And as an ufeful appendix to a 
practical treatife on the law of nations, fome account will be 
given of thofe tribunals, which in different countries of Lurope 
decide controverfies arifing out of that law ; more efpecially of 
thofe courts, which are peculiarly appointed for that purpofe by 
the laws of Great Britain. 

We think this Difcourfe is well calculated to excite favorable 
expectations of the courfe of le€tures, to which it is introductory : 
and we wifh Mr. Mackintofh that fuccefs to which his talents 
and induftry entitle him. T. B. 


Art. xxt. A compendious View of the Civil Law, being the 
Subfiance of a Courfe of Leétures read in the Univerfity of 
Dublin. By Arthur Browne, Efq. s. F. T.c. D. Proteffor 
of Civil Law in that Univerfity. Vol.T. 8vo. 418 pages. 
Dublin, Mercier; London, Butterworth. 1798. 


‘THe Roman jurifprudence is fo intimately connected with 
hiftory, and the good fenfe of its general principles has been 
fo frequently recognized in the bobans a our domeftic tri- 
bunals, that it is matter of furprize that a knowledge of at leaft 
its leading do¢trines fhould not be more widely diftufed among 
our municipal lawyers ; to facilitate and extend an accomplifh- 
ment of fuch elegance and utility, is the object of the prefent 
work. The author explains his intentions fully and pointedly 
in the preface, which ts therefore the moft ufeful extra@ we 
can prefent to our readers. 

Pref.—* My principal object in publifhing the following le¢tures 
has certainly been to prove induftry, and to fhew that I do not with 
to hold any office, as a finecure. I cannot however but think, that 
they may be ufeful to the younger members of the bar, who may wifh 
to gain fome general knowledge of the civil law. 

* It is furprifing how few gentlemen of the legal profeffion, (ex- 
cepting thofe, and they are not numerous, who have ftudied in Scot- 
land,) are acquainted with this fcience, notwithftanding the enco- 
miums beftowed on it by Lord Mansfield and Lord Hardwicke, and 
the conftant references to it in books of reports. Ihave always af- 
cribed this defect not to want of diligence, | but to the nature and 
quality of the treatifes on the fubject, for in quantity and number 
they are abundant. 

* Domiat is calculated for the meridian of France. Ayliffe’s work, 
tho’ learned, is dull and tedious, and ftuffed with fuperfluous matter, 
delivered in a moit confufed manner; the beautiful fketch of Mr. 
Gibbon is too fhort, and like all his writings, prefuppofes rather than 
conveys knowledge: Woods’s Inftitute, tho’ an excellent work for 
the ftudent, puriues a methed not familiar to the Englifh lawyer. 

‘Taylor’s Gicontnts, tho’ highly refpectable, are filled with heteroge- 
neous matter, amidft which the civil law feems to ‘be confidered but 
collaterally, infomuch that he has acquired from Gibbon, the cha- 
tatter of a learned, {pirited, but rambling writer, Laftly, Heinec- 
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cits, an author powerful in erudition, by a German drefs and feCtional 
form, difgufts the Englifh eye. 

© It occurred to me, therefore, that a fhort work in the method and 
order adopted by Mr. Juftice Blackftone, in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, as nearly as the fpirit of the two laws would pof- 
fibly allow, might by the familiarity of its order, entice the ftudent 
of the common law, to take at leaft a curfory and general view of this 
more ancient code, when the concifenefs of the fketch could not pof- 
fibly encroach on his time. If the text be ftill uninterefting to him, 
perhaps fome of the notes, as far as they relate to the ftatute law of this 
kingdom, or contain any new matter, may engage his attention. [I 
have called it the Subfance of Lectures, becaufe the reader muft natu- 
rally fuppofe, they were longer when delivered, much having been 
omitted which was adapted only to academical refearch, and claflical 
enquiry. Iam aware that an objection may be ftarted (the very con- 
verfe of thofe above mentioned tothe prolixity of civilians) viz. to the 
brevity of the work. From thofe deeply verfed in the civil law, the 
objection is fair, nor is it fuppofed that it can be of ufe to them, ex- 
cept as an abridgment, ix adjumentum memoria. But it would come 
with a bad grace from the idle theorift who has not induftry, or the 
bufy practitioner of common law, who has not time to perufe works 
of greater length, and for fuch it was principally intended, that he 
who runs may read *, Prolixity would have given little trouble, con- 
cifenefs gave much. Quotation and indifcriminate transfufion would 
have fwelled the work, with moderate pains; but compreflion and 
feleCtion of points really important were attended with confiderable 
labour. 

« In fhort, my hope has been that the ftudent at the Inns of court, 
after perufing the inimitable commentaries on the law of our own 
countries, might be tempted to look into an epitome of the civil, 
not prefuming to any the fmalleft emulation in merit, but whofe com- 
parative extent is proportionate to the comparative importance of the 
two laws to him. 

‘ The Englith forum fometimes treats the ftudy of the civil law 
with levity, but may its difciples be permitted to fay, that it never 
was defpifed, but by thofe who are ignorant of it. The very nu- 
merous cafes in our books of reports, referred to in the following 
pages, in which the utility of this knowledge was eminently confpi- 
— are fo many irrefragable proofs of its advantage to the common 

wyer.’ 

We have derived confiderable fatisfa@tion from the perufal 
of the work, and wifh that every profeffor would evince an 
equal title to the rank and emoluments of his office. This pub- 
lication will be found ufeful, not merely as a colle&tion of 
the general principles of the civil law, but alfo as exhibiting 
a comparative view of the points, in which our legal inflitu- 
tions agree with, or differ from thofe of Juftinian. 





* <« If deeper refearch be defired, the. parts of the Corpus Juris 
Civilis to be read on each fubjeét, are mentioned in the refpective 
le€tures, fo that while confpicuous remarkable portions are fele¢ted and 
abridged, a general courfe of civil law is pointed out," 
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The induftry and intelligence with which the author has 
performed this tafk in his notes, will, we think, render his work 
a popular manual among the ftudents of a fcience, which has 
hitherto greatly wanted familiarity of elucidation. The title 
page announces, as an intended fequel to the prefent volume, 
‘ a Sketch of the Practice of the Ecclefiaftical Courts, with 
fome Cafes determined therein in Ireland, and fome ufeful 


Direétions for the Clergy.’ 


Art. xxut. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court 
of King’s Bench, in Michaelmas Term 1798. By C. Durnford 
and FE. H. Eaft, of the Temple, Efqrs. Barrifters at Law- 
Volk VIII. Part I. Folio. Price 5s. Butterworth. 

(1798. 

To the publication of the Term Reports, the profeflion 
of the law and the public have for feveral years paft been in- 
debted, for a corre&t and able difplay of the logical acutenefs 
and luminous wifdom of the arguments and decifions in one of 
our higheft legal tribunals, It is not often that an opportunity 
occurs to a literary journal, of conveying more than the juftice 
of a general encomium on the diligence and the ability of 
law reporters. We fhall, however, extract from the prefent 
number a fhort cafe, that is not involved in any technical ob- 
fcurity, and which contains the decifion of a point interefting 
to the community at large. 


p. 49. ‘* Lord Kinnaird and others againft Barrow. 


© The defendant, having been a prifoner in the Fleet prifon on 
the 12th of February, 1794, was difcharged at the London Quarter- 
Seffions on the 15th of July in that year under the infolvent debtor’s 
act 34 Geo. 3.¢. 69. After which he was arrefted at the fuit of the 
plaintiffs for a debt of 80]. ; 30l., part of which, was due to them 
before the izth of February ; the remaining 50l. became due in this 
way ; the defendant had given a bill of exchange for 20]. and a pro- 
miiory note for 301. before the 12th of February 1794, both payable 
fix months after date to J. Parkyns or order; the former was dated 
on the 1oth, the latter on the 13th of Oétober 1793, and they re- 
fpectively became due on the 13th and 16th of February, 1794. 

‘ Balmanno on behalf of the defendant cbtained a rule on a former 
day, calling on the plaintiffs to fhew caufe why the defendant fhould 
not be difcharged out of cuftody, becaufe the whole of the plaintiffs’ 
debt was either due or growing due before the 12th of February, the 
day mentioned in the infolvent debtors’ aé&, on the authority of 
Workman v. Leake and Paget v. Wheate; in the former of which 
cafes it was holden that a debt arifing on a promifory note indorfed 
by the defendant to the plaintiff before, but not payable until after, 
the day mentioned in the infolvent dobtors’ aét, 12 Geo. 3. ¢. 23. 
{penned like the prefent aét,) was a debt “ growing due” within 
the meaning of that aé&t; and in the latter a fimilar determination 
was made on the conftruction of the infolvent debtor’s aét 18 Geo. 3. 

Cc. 
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c. §2. in the inftance of a bond executed before but not payable 
until after the day mentioned in that ad. 

© Garrow, who now thewed caufe, contended that neither of the 
fums of 20]. or 30]. was due on the 12th of February 1794; and that 
the plaintiffs could not have fworn to either of them as a debt due 
at that time. But 

The Court were clearly of opinion that thefe two fums were within 
the letter as well as the fpirit of the Act of Parliament. That the 
words ** growing due” meant fomething more than ‘* owing” or 
«© due;” and that thofe words were inferted for the purpofe of 
meeting fuch acafe as the prefent. That this, and the other in- 
folvent aéts alluded to, being made in pari materia, ought to re- 
receive a fimilar conitruction ; and that the cafe in Cowper was a 
direct authority in point. ‘Therefore they made the Rule abfolute. 


Art. xxitt. Reports of Cafes argued and determined in the Court 
of Common Pleas, in Trinity and Michaelmas Terms 1798. By 
J. B. Bofanquet, of Lincoln’s Inn, and C. Puller, of Inner 
Temple. Part 1Vth. Folio. Price 5s, Butterworth. 
1799- 
THE two volumes of Mr. Henry Blackftone’s Reports of 

Cafes argued and determined in the Common Pleas, conftitute 
a valuable addition to that department of the lawyer’s library. 
The gentlemen who have fince jointly continued to report the 
decifions of the refpectable Court alluded to, have alfo given 
ample teftimony of their competency for the tafk. The pre- 
fent number is the fourth which has been publifhed under their 
aufpices, and fhews no deficiency in any of the requifites of fuch 
an undertaking. 


ArT. xxiv. Obfervations on the Prefent State and Influence of 
the Poor Laws ; founded on Experience; and a Plan, propifed 
Jor the Confideration of Parliament: by which the Affairs of the 
Poor may in future be better regulated. By Robert Saunders, Efgq. 
Sewell. 1799. 


Mr. Pitt has declared in the Houfe of Commons, that he 
confidered the fubje&t of a provifion for the poor, as the moft 
important that can occupy a man’s attention ; in this fentiment 
we agree with the premier, and we confequently confider 
every book written on this fubje@ by a perfon of competent 
knowledge and experience, as deferving very particular atten- 
tion. Our author has occupied a fituation which tended greatly 
to qualify him to inftruét the community on the ftate of the 
poor and the laws relating to them. He fays, 

PREFACE, P. 7. * He was engaged, with other gentlemen, 
in forming the plan of a School of Indufiry, which was nearly 
ready to be carried into execution about Eafter, 1796, when it ap- 
peared evident, that this favourite inftitution was fo connected with, 
and dependent on the official concerns of the poor, as to be in im- 
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minent danger from any clafhing of interefts in that quarter. The 
dificulty could only be got over by one of its promoters a€ting as an 
Over feer. 

‘ ‘This requeft was made to the author, with fuch earneftnefs, and 
2ffurances of fupport and affiftance, as induced him (being ignorant 
of fome of the duties attached to the fituation) to accept the ap- 
pointment, in which he was able to perfevere for two years, by 
the conftant and uniform proteétion of many refpectable perfons who 
then attended the Veftries; and by their relieving him from thofe 
points of duty, that could be as well or better done by others. 

« The writer’s zeal in the caufe was confiderably roufed, by the 
fentiments contained in Count Rumford’s Experimental Effays, and 
a converfation he favoured him with on the fubjeét ; fo that whatever 
advantage may have been derived, by the late method of conducting 
the concerns of the poor, in the parifh of Lewifham, fhould be afcri- 
bed, in a great meafure, to his fpirited example. 

* Having acquired, in the execution of the office he had accepted, 
a competent knowledge of the duties of an Overfeer, the author’s 
attention was early direéted to the fituation he was placed in by the 
poor-laws, and it was foon evident, that the -powers granted him 
were very great, and extremely different from what has been ever 
put into the hands of an individual in any other public or private 
capacity.’ 

Thus tutored, he offers his obfervations to the world. The 
contents of the volume before us, are, “he State of the Poor in 
the Parifh of Lewifham in the-County of Kent, A View of the 
Sentiments of different Authors on the Poor Laws, and A Plan 
for the future Government and Control of all that concern the 
management of the Poor. It appears that the parifhioners of 
Lewitham determined upon the inftitution of a Houfe of In- 
duftry, the conduét of which fell chiefly upon our author. 

rp. 8. * The inhabitants of the workhoufe of Lewifham confifted, 
as all workhoufes do, of the profligate and worthlefs part of the 
community, of /me deferving poor, and of orphan children, or 
thofe who have been deferted by their parents. Of the firft clafs 
there will always be a large proportion, when a workhoufe does not 
furnith work for its inmates; and this was, unfortunately, the cafe at 
Lewifham. I fhall leave my reader to form his own idea of the 
effects of holding out an afylum to the idle and worthlefs part of 
fociety, and of rearihg the younger in fuch company, and with fuch 
habits of filth and lazinefs, the inevitable confequences of the plan. 
The evil made fo great an impreffion on my mind, as to induce me 
to furnifh immediate employment to the poor, and afterwards to 
propofe an addition to the building, which was agreed to accord- 
ingly, and ina very fhort time the poor were employed in pickin 
oakum for his Majefty’s yard at Deptford, being aiolisstelenad 
with an excellent work-room, and fleeping apartments over it, ina 
manner extremely comfortable, and very different from what they 
had been ufed to. There was a daily account kept of their work, 
and they received an allowance of twopence on each fhilling earned. 
] believe this change gave foon as much fatisfaction to the poor, as 
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advantage to the parifh. The plan fent feveral out of the houfe, 
who loved idlenefs and dirt more than any thing elfe, but who 
were determined, if they mu/? work, that it fhould be for themfelves. 

« I had ever confidered the bringing together the bad charaéters 
of a parifh, and affociating them with the unfortunate children ne- 
ceflarily thrown on that fund for protection, as one of the great 
defects of a workhoufe, and leading in its confequences to perpe- 
tuating the collected vices of the worthlefs poor in the rifing genera- 
tion. It isimpoffible, in my opinion, to defcribe how fhort we fhall 
ever be of perfeftion in the management of the poor, while people 
of all ages and defcriptions live together in a workhoufe, as they 
generally do. I was fo ftrongly imprefied with this idea, that I con- 
certed a plan for boarding and lodging all the parifh boys and girls, 
above the age of five, at the School of Induftry, and effected it 
about a twelvemonth before I quitted the office. The good which 
muft refult from this one arrangement will produce, in the end, in- 
calculable advantages to the parifh, and fociety in general. 

‘ The demand tor boys and girls educated on this plan has been 
fo great, that all abeve the age of twelve have been taken away to 
work at other manufaétures, and are no longer a burthen vn the 
parifh. Of the average number of twenty-one parifh children in the 
School of Induftry in the firft ten months, eleven were taken away 
for the purpofes above-mentioned—and it is more than probable, had 
they remained in the workhoufe, not one of the eleven would have 
been applied for. The vacancies at the School of Induftry have been 
filled up from the penfion lift, or by children from the workhoufe, 
as they became of age to be removed. ‘The earnings of the work- 
houfe children in the School of Induftry, have in the courfe of 
even the firft ten months, amounted to about forty pounds, a clear 
gain to the public.’ 

Our author enlarges further upon the management of this 
Houfe of Induftry, by which much good appears to have been 
done to the poor, and much money faved to the public, and 
pays many compliments to the co-operation and affiftance which 
he found in the moft refpectable chara¢ters of the parifh. He 
then proceeds to take a view of the fentiments of different 
writers on the fubject before him ; and here we find a very able 
review of Mr. Gilbert’s Bill, the defects of which are clearly 
pointed out, but with all poffible refpeé to its indefatigable and 
well-meaning author. No author, of any note, on the Poor 
Laws efcapes the notice of Mr. S$. and he appears to us well to 
appreciate their refpective merits. After this rapid glance at 
the fentiments of all writers upon the fubje& under difcutiion, 
he proceeds to offer to the public his plan for the future govern- 
ment and control of all that concerns the management of the 
poor. In this, as indeed in every part of the work, our author 
bitterly complains of the power of Overfeers, which, he thinks, 
is the real caufe of all the abufes which exilt in the manage- 
ment of the poor. He would have the duties of the Overfeer 
to be feparated from thofe of the Collector ; or, in other words, 
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he would have fomebody elfe, and not the Overfeer, appointed ta 
colleé& all the rates, and he thinks this would reconcile men of 
talents and confequence to the office, as the principal caufe of 
their averfion to it is, the trouble of colleGting the money. 
After appointing a ‘Treafurer and an Overfeer, our author 


‘ proceeds with the following moft important obfervations : 


p.126. ‘ This brings me to another part of the plan which I 
confider as effential to the welfare of the poor, the at ve and the 
fund, the interefts of all which are fo blended and connected, that 
it is impoflible to feparate them. When the real poor are beft taken 
care of, and the idle fent to work, the greateft juitice is done to the 
public, and the fund is beft{ managed. 1 have therefore to propofe 
that there fhould not be one farthing expended of the poors-rates 
without a correfponding voucher, arranged in a regular and uniform 
manner, under the fuperintendance of a perfon appointed for that 
purpofe by his Majefty’s Juitices of the Peace for all the parifhes of 
their divifion, or hundred ; fo that when thefe accompts ave to be 
paffed at the Bench, they fhallall appear as kept by one perfon, and 
thew at one view the amount under each diftin& head, and the fer- 
vice done, by mentioning the numbers fed in the houfe, relieved as 
penfioners, as cafualties, &c. and in a column for remarks there 
fhould always be notice taken of increafe or decreafe in expence 
againft each item, fo as to draw the attention of examiners to enquire, 
in the one cafe to guard againit the increafe of expence, and in the 
other to give the merit due for a decreafe, for the encouragement 
of others, and to record the means that have reduced the expence. 
The perfon appointed fhould be chofen by the gentlemen on the 
Bench, for the appointment is with a view to make tranfactions 
(generally ftudioufly obfcure) clear and diftin& to thofe who are 
finally to decide on them, and to bring the whole annually before 
the public ina concife form. ‘This examiner or reporter of ac- 
conpts fhould be a good accomptant, and intelligent with refpect 
to parifh bufinefs. His duty fhould be jo furnifh each parifh with 
a fet of books for keeping and recording all difburfements in the 
fame ftile. He fhould have the right of infpeing thefe books at 
all times, and of pointing out by a notice in writing, every devia- 
tion from the rule laid down. ‘This fhould only be done to the 
parifh in the firft inftance, and uot brought before the Bench if the 
error is immediately corrected. He fhould certify monthly (or as 
often as may be required) thatthe accompts are right, and made out 
in compliance with the regulations, on which an order fhould be 
granted on the treafurer for the amount of the difburfements con- 
tained 1 them, and this order fhould be figned by a certain number 
of parifh officers, Church-wardens, cr Overieers, if there is not a 
fpecia] committee for auditing the accompts. ‘The infpector of ac- 
compts fhould prepare annually a report to the Bench of the general 
management of the poor in his diviiion as appearing on the face of 
the books, being always ready to flate any heavy increafe or de- 
creafe of expence, with their caufes. An abftraét made out in this 
manner fhould, after being compared with the original parifh ac- 
compts, be publifhed in the provincial newfpapers annually, ern 
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the relative expence of the preceding year. Publicity and con- 
cifenefs are indifpenfible requifites in all parochial concerns.’ 

Our author appears to agree with thofe who think that the 
real poor are little benefited by indifcriminate benevolence, and 
that even the whole property of a parifh might be diftributed 
amongtt the poor without removing their wretchednefs. 

p.141. ‘ I will venture to fay, that if the whole revenue of 
this parifh were diftributed annually to thofe who might folicit and 
demand it as their right, that there would be at the end of the year, 
more helplefs and wretched objects than at prefent. I have therefore 
fet it down in my mind as a rule with fcarce any exception, that the 
parifh which goes on ere its rates, is adding in the fame 
ratio to the mifery and wretchednefs of its poor. I am aware that 
the rates of one parifh muft be higher than thofe of another con- 
taining more of the wealthy ranks in fociety. The parifh of Mary- 
lebone muft have fewer paupers than St. Giles’s, and more property 
to tax for the relief of the poor; but if either of them are in- 
creafing, gradatim, their rates for the fupport of the poor, their 
number and wretchednefs muft be multiplying in the fame ratio, 
and where are we to ftop? I fear much that, with very few excep- 
tions, this is taking place all over the kingdom. I will likewife 
venture to affert, that a diminution of rates ought to be taken 
as prima facie evidence of a diminution of poverty and wretched- 
nefs. Inthe year 1795, the rate that was granted in our parifh was 
expended, and a debt of at leaft one hundred pounds incurred. A 
fubfcription was raifed at the fame time of upwards of three hundred 
and thirty pounds for the relief of the poor, and this fum was applied 
with great attention to that purpofe. In the year 1797, the fame 
rate provided for the poor in a very ample manner, without any 
private fubfcription, and left the fum of upwards of fix hundred 
pounds to pay old debts. It may be faid, that bread was a very 
heavy article of expence in 1795, which it certainly was, but the 
expence of maintaining the poor in 1797 was greater in propor- 
tion from the increafed price of meat, butter and cheefe, articles of 
= confumption in our workhoufe. [fit fhould, therefore, be al- 

owed, (and I truft it will,) that there was as little or lefs diftrefs 
and wretchednefs among the lower clafs of people, in the parifh of 
Lewifham, in the year 1797 than 1795, my argument is fo far con- 
firmed by practice.’ 

Our author would with to fee a Board of Commiffioners ap- 
pointed, to fuperintend and control the management of the 
poor. We think that the poor ought, after all, and upon his 
own plan, to be left to the management of the refpective 
parifhes which fupport them, nor do we think the appointing 
of a Board would infure any improvement in the fyitem of 
management. ‘The appointment of a Board of Agriculture filled 
all men with pleafing hopes of advancement in that praétical 
fcience ; but what has it done? Is it not a mere field of pas 
tronage, barren of every advantage to the community? 

Upon the whole, the perufal of this work has given us much 
fatistaction, the plan of our author may be ealily reduced to 
practice, 
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practice, and we think it promifes great advantage both to the 
poor and to the parifhes charged with their fupport. We 
earneftly call upon our readers to attend to this moft important 
of all fubje&ts, and hope yet to fee fome great improvements 
in the wretched ftate of this part of our national policy. 


Art. xxv. A Differtation on the Learning and Infptration of the 
Apofties. By William Jefle, a.m. Chaplain to the Earl of 
Glafgow. 8vo. 75 pages. Price 2s. Robinfons. 179%. 


Tue degree of ignorance which has been imputed to the 
Apoftles of Jefus, is, our author thinks, very unworthy of 
their character: and he calls the reader’s attention to the ferious 
confideration of the fubject. 

p. 4.—* The generality of Jews, in our Saviour’s time, were fo 
well acquainted with the text of holy writ, that, if any one referred 
to a particular paflage, faying, it is written, they would immediately 
recolicét the paflage and its connetion, and could turn to it without 
hefitation, though their bibles were not divided and numbered, as 
ours are, in chapters and verfes. ‘Fo/ephus teftifies that every pious 
Jew was fo well acquainted with the fcriptures, that, if queftioned 
concerning any poine in their law, he could anfwer to the queftion 
as readily as he could tell his own name. It does not appear, by any 
thing we read in the New Teftament, that the Apoftles were lets 
intimately acquainted with the contents of the facred volume than 
the generality of their countrymen. ‘There is nota fingle expreffion 
or intimation of any ignorance of this fort ; but quite the contrary. 

‘ Before the defcent of the Holy Ghoft on the day of Pentecolt, 
St. Peter’s application of feveral prophecies, in the book of Pfalms, 
to the cafe of the traitor Judas, to juftify the election of another in 
his room; and the ready aflent of the other difciples prefent to the 
authority of thefe {criptures, as well known and underftood by 
them; will prove that the Apoftles and: Difciples of our Lord were 
intimately acquainted with the contents of their bible. There can 
be no doubt that they, as well as Timothy the fon of a Jewefs by a 
Gentile father, had known and read the holy fcriptures from their 
childhood, ‘They had been perpetually in the habit of hearing the 
feriptures recited, or read publicly, in the fynagogues. They there 
received the inftruction which f{cribes and interpreters were wont to 
give, in expounding, the Scriptures: which, though mixed with 
much rabbinical error, conveyed a great deal of literal truth, and 
of truth relating to the Meffiah.’ 

Having proved, by a number of well chofen examples, that 
the Apofiles were not fo ignorant as they have been generally 
fuppoted; Mr. Jeile proceeds to another queftion: namely, In 
what fenfe the Apoftles were infpired? We thall give a part of 
what he fays on the fubje€&t in his own words, 

Pp. 13.—* There is another opinion, as groundlefs as the former, 
that the Apoitles not only were enlightened by the immediate and 
direct infpiration of the Spirit of God, with the knowledge of 
divine truths which they had never learned in the ordinary way of 
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inftruétion, and which were a new revelation; but alfo, That they 
fpake and wrote thefe truths oraculoufly, and as much under the im« 
mediate influence and conftraining power of the Divine Spirit, as 
the Prophets of the Old Teftament atttered their prophecies, who, 
compelled by a divine and over-ruling energy, declared what fome- 
times they had no mind to utter, and what they themfelves did not 
always perfectly underitand. But the very truth of the cafe ftands in 
oppofition to this opinion. 

‘ If any one think to juftify this opinion, by alledging, from St. 
Luke, that on the day of Pentecoft, when the Apoftles were filled 
with the Holy Ghoft, they /pake as the Spirit gave them utterance; he 
muft be told that he has miftaken the meaning of the facred hiftorian. 


What St. Luke affirms in 47s i. 4. has no relation to the fubje# of — 


the Apoftles’ preaching, but to the means by which they commu- 
nicated their doctrine to the people. They began to fpeak with 
other tongues, in languages which they had never learned, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance; who divided this miraculous power of 
{peaking foreign languages to every one of the Apoftles feverally as 
the occafion required; to fome a power to {peak in this or that 
language, and to other of the Apoitles in other languages; fo that 
Parthians, Medes, Elamites, the dwellers in Mefopotamia, Judea, 
Cappadocia, Pontus, Afia, Phrygia, Pamphilia, Egypt, and in the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, and ftrangers of Rome, Jews and Pro- 
felytes, Cretes and Arabians, heard thefe Apoftles, who were Gali- 
leans, {peak in their own tongues the wonderful works of God. 

‘ And that the utterance which the Holy Ghoft gave the Apoftles 
relates to the Janguages in which they fpake, and not to any new 
revelation by direct and immediate infpiration, appears in the fample 
which St. Luke has given of their preaching on the day of Pente- 
coft. It confifted in the application of the Old Teftament prophecies 
to thofe events which had recently happened, and which the Apoitles 
faithfully declared upon this occafion. And, in this fermon of St. 
Peter, there is not the fhadow of a new revelation; but fimply a 
teftimony of the accomplifhment of the old revelation delivered by 
the Spirit of prophecy. And always after this, both in their preach- 
ing and their writings, the Apoflles {fpake and wrote juft as other 
men learned in the Scriptures, reafoning out of them, and proving 
their doctrines by authority of the written word. They never ap- 
pealed to thofe miracles which occafionally they were enabled to 
work, to induce a belief that the Holy Ghoft ufed the organs of their 
fpeech to utter oracular dictates of immediate revelation. Miracles 
were evidences of the veracity of the Apoftles, to confirm their tef- 
timony, when they declared the trath of faéts which had fallen under 
their obfervation. But they appealed folely to the written word, for 
the truth of thofe doétrines which they connected with thefe faéts.’ 

Our author feems to have been aware, that what he here and 
elfewhere fays of infpiration might, by fome, be accounted 
not fufficiently orthodox ; as he thus obviates the objeCtion in 
his adverttfement. 

P. vili—* In his attempt to oppofe the pretenfions of enthufiafts, 
and to correét erroneous opinions of infpiration, he may fem to ne | 
infpiration in every fenfe and meaning in which the term is ufed. 
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He therefore thinks it expedient to advertife his readers, that he 
believes a divine influence and blefling accompany the means of 
grace, and are neceflary to men’s falvation; and more particularly, 
that it is the infpiration of the Holy Ghoft, which, in the ufe of ap- 
pointed means, illumines the mind and fanctifies the heart. He 
hopes, therefore, that he fhall not alarm honeft prejudices in favour 
of eftablified forms of fpeaking, in thofe fober and pious Chriftians 
who have not affixed any unfcriptural meaning to them.’ 

We doubt if this apology will content ftaunch orthodoxy. 
Mr. J. thus takes occafion to exprefs his pious indignation 
againft thofe who ruth into the facred miniftry, without the 
neceflary qualifications. 

Pp. 32.—* This review of the hiftory of the Apoftles, of their 
education, learning, and infpiration, will, it is hoped, convince 
the reader, that every one, who would undertake the office of a 
public preacher of God’s word, fhould firft of all be well fatished 
that he is furnifhed with fufficient abilities. To undertake to fteer 
the facred ark, in which hundreds and thoufands, with their eternal 
interefts, are embarked ;—to undertake this charge, without under- 
ftanding the art of navigation, without a chart, or compafs, or, 
which is the fame thing, without underftanding the ufe of either ;— 
to undertake the cure of fouls, without any profeffional abilities ;— 
to affume the office of teaching and expounding the word of God, 
without having ever once read the Bible through in all their lives ; 
without learning enough to give the analyfis of any one book in 
the Bible, or of one chapter; without having ever ftudied a fingle 
text with its context, nor even the meaning of the words and 
phrafes of the facred language :—to undertake the office of feedin 
the flock of Chrift, which he purchafed with his own blood; | 
then let them perifh for lack of knowledge through the incapacity 
of their paftor, his ignorance and inexperience ;—to undertake the 
moft important and moft difficult of all fervices, which has often 
made the beft qualified to fear and tremble ;—to undertake this 
fervice, as raw and ignorant of theological learning, as they were 
when creeping through the third or fourth form at fchool :—+s4is, 
THIS, Of all the prefumptions, of which the folly and wickednefs 
of mankind have ever been guilty, feems to be the GREATEST! / 

This is followed by a beautiful extract from Chryfoltom, 
who feems to be a favorite with our author: and, indeed, his 
eloquence is often admirably energetic. He and Bafil are too 
little read by our modern divines. 

Mr. J.’s {tile is clear and unaffected: but we think he might 
have been lefs diffufe, and more methodical. He promifes 
another work, to be entitled 4 View of the Unity of Defign and 
Harmony of Doérine in the Oid and New Teftaments. C.A. 


Art. xxvi. Rights of Difcuffion ; or a Vindication of Diffenters 
of every Denomination: with a Review of the Controverfy oc- 
cafioned by a late paftoral Charge of the Bifhop of Salifoury, &c. 
By a Friend to Civil and Religious Liberty. 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. 
Rickman, Upper Mary-le-Bone Street. 1799. 
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THE occafion of this publication appears to have been a report 
in the new{papers of a paftoral charge delivered by the Bifhop of 
Salifbury, to the clergy of his diocefe, in which the Bifhop is faid 
to have founded an alarm on occafion of the increafed activity of 
diflenters, and the great number of licenfed preachers regiftered 
in the diocefe, in the courfe of the laft year. Mr. Wanfey pub- 
lifhed a letter *, in which he reprobated the manner in which the 
bifhop had fpoken of diflenters, and afferted the right of diflenters 
to follow their convictions, and to hear the preacher whofe doc- 
trines they moft approve. This letter provoked fome of the 
clergy, and they undertook, as was to be expected, the defence 
of their diocefan t. ‘The author, whofe pamphlet now lies before 
us, thought that the rights of difcuffion were involved in this 
controverfy, and ftepped forward to aflert thofe rights in all their 
plenitude. We commend the motive of the author’s conduct, 
and think his ground fairly tenable. In faét, however various 
the fects or divilions be into which men have been fplit, the two 
great parties in all countries, and the only parties whofe interefts 
are irreconcileable, and of real and unalterable importance, are 
the FRIENDS and the ENEMIES OF DiIscuUssION. All par- 
ties who admit the right of difcuffion, whatever be their differ- 
ences, admit a principle in which they will find the cure of all 
diffenfion; having agreed to hear each other, they will foon ceafe 
to hate each other: but thofe who arrogate to themfelves the ex- 
clufive liberty of {peaking and of writing, who deny this to all 
others, act upon a principle which, whilft it gives ten-fold danger, 
and ten-fpld inveteracy to error, curbs and perverts the influence 
even of truth. Againft this party, named, diftinguifhed, and 
characterized however it may be, our author enters his earneft 
proteft as the friend of all that is confonant to the conftitution 
and favorable to the interefts of man. This conduct, praife- 
worthy at all times, and at all times feafonable, is peculiarly 
feafonable and praifeworthy at this moment, when there exift 
men who wifh to fupprefs all inquiry, cut fhort al! difcuffion, 
and plunge us into the Egyptian darknefs of the twelfth century. 
But we have furely lived long enough to have learned, even had 
we not been fo taught by the moft enlightened of teachers, that 
‘ he alone who doth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, left his deeds fhould be reprovea.’ Thofe alone who me- 
ditate works of darknefs, wifh to extinguifh the torch of truth. 

We, therefore, think our author has fairly feized the juft 
grounds which the friend of man muft defend, but we cannot 
praife his defenfe fo much, as the ground which he has chofen. 





* Which letter we have not yet been able to fee. We fuppofe it 
to have been publifhed in the country. 
+ See the three following articles. 
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1990 A Rowland for an Oliver. 


His attack is loofe, his arguments ill marfhalled, and his ftyle 
wants point and compreffion. He has not made the beit of a 
good caufe; but he will, we are perfuaded, rejoice with us in the 
conviction that, although the advocate may perifh, the caufe is 
eternal, and will fpread its triumphs throughout all the ranks of 
oppolition, 


Art. xxvii. Remarks on a Letter to the Bifbop of Salifbury, 
on his late Charge to the Clergy of his Discefe, by H. W. of 
Salifoury, a Diffenter.. By a Country Curate. Price 1s, 
Rivingtons. 1798. 

Tuts curate enters zealoufly into the defence of his diocefan, 
and we mutt fay conducts himfelf refpectfully to the author of the 
letter to the Bifhop. He advances not the abfurd doétrine of an 
exclufive right of the clergy to public inftruction, but contends 
that,without perfecuting the diilenters, they havea right, at leait, 
to oppofe zeal to zeal, in preaching, exhorting, and whatever 
appertains to the office of the fervant of Chrift. We allow the 
juttice of this ftatement, and if the clergy confine themfelves 
within thefe limits, we wifh to oppofe nothing to their zeal. 
The letter is entitled to little praife as a literary compofition ; 
but neither is it fo faulty as to deferve much cenfure in that 
light. 


Art. xxvitt. Stridtures on a Letter to the Bifbop of Salifoury, 
Se. by H. W. of Salijoury, a Diferter. By a Critic. Price 
1s. Eafton. 1793. 

THESE ftrictures are not ill written. The object of our 
Critic is to fhew, that the author of a letter to the Bifhop of 
Salifbury is deficient in accuracy and correctnefs of ftyle, and he 
has not made, in this refpect, an ineffectual attack. We cannot, 
however, commend the sprrir difplayed in this publication: it 
is arrogant and contemptuous in an unwarrantable degree. 


Art. xx1x. A Rowland for an Oliver, addreffed to Mr. 
Wanfey, on his Letter to the Bifbop of Salifoury. By G.W. 
8vo. Price 1s.. Salifbury, Eafton; London, Rivingtons. 


1798. 


Tus letter is written with animation and fpirit; but we 
think our author has failed in his defenfe of that which we believe 
it impoffible for any one to defend with fuccefs; THE CoNSE- 
CRATION OF THE BANNERS OF DEATH AT A CHRISTIAN 
ALTAR. Our readers fhall hear the author on this fubject. 

P. 22.— As to the form of what is called «« confecrating colours,” 
if what charity, good fenfe, and religion would diétate upon the oc- 
cafion, fhould be exceeded, the fault refts with the individual ander- 
landing of the perfon felected to do the office; unlefs it be true, as 

you 
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you fay afterwards, that the Clergy are all abettors ‘* of this un- 
happy war.” ‘* Men whofe profeffed bufine/s it is to preach peace on 
earth, and good will to men, to ufe fuch a fenfelefi phrafe as fighting for 
religion, and on any occafion, confecrate enfigns of war.” I with not to 
find fault with the conftruction of a fentence, but this is fomewhat in 
the ftyle of your inimitable Excurfion, that is, there is no grammar in 
it; I admit this is a trifling fault among eloquent pleaders, and as 
you have made ufe of fo many words, | will charitably fuppofe you 
meant fomething by them. 

« What I underftand by them is, that it is the profeffed bufinefs 
of the Clergy to preach peace on earth, and good will to men. It 
is fo; but this is not all; it is their duty to preach againft crimes, 
fuch as endanger the peace of communities, and fuch as arife from 
individual paflions, among which I may juft mention, but I hope 
without offence, envy, uncharitablenels, and hypocrify. «* Woe.unto 
you Pharifees, hypocrites.” 

This weak declamation is indeed no defenfe at all, for the 
thing itfelf, and not the manner of its performance, is liable to 
effential objection. ‘ If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my fervants fight,’ was the language of Jefus; and fhall 
the temples, dedicated to this Preacher of Peace, become the 
fchools of war? Let thofe who feek to eftablith their kingdom 
in this world, openly enter their proteit againit the doctrines of 
Chriftianity, and let them fight; but Jet not the Chriftian reli- 
gion be expofed to fuch mockery, as to be made the mere inftru- 
ment of worldly ambition, and fubjected to the fufpicion of its 
being nothing more than a fyftem of ftate policy and temporal 
intrigue. 


Art. xxx. Naval Sermons preached on board his Majefty’s 
Ship the Impetueux, in the Weftern Squadron, during its Ser- 
vices off Breft: to which is added, A Thankfgiving Sermon for 
Naval Viétories; preached at Park-ftreet Chapel, Grofvenor- 
fquare, Dec. 19, 1797- By James Stanier Clarke, F.R.s. 
Domeftic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, Vicar of Prefton 
in the County of Suffex, aud Morning Preacher at Park-ftreet 
Chapel. 8vo. 220 pages. Price 4s. Payne. 1798. 


Tue genius of the chriftian religion is obyioufly fo oppofite, 
and by its founder fo unequivocally oppofed to the fpirit of the 
world ; it points fo direétly to the formation of a paffive, for- 
bearing, forgiving, felf-denying character (as has been admi- 
rably hewn by Mr. Soame Jenyns, and confirmed by Dr. Paley) 
that we cannot reconcile ourfelves to its minifters becoming the 
preachers of war. In exciting to war, and to warlike glory, the 
chriftian preacher (if the very deed be not an abjuration of that 
facred character) muft addrefs paffions fo hoftile to the chriftian 
fpirit, that we think, if he be a man of underftanding, he muft 
be convinced that he is kindling, in the bofoms of his hearers, 
STRANGE FIRE, that his Saviour has not hallowed. If there 
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muft be war, let thofe, whofe kingdom is of this world, urge 
on their feuds to blood, but let not the minifter of the Prince 
oF Peace bring his character, and his functions, into fufpicion 
by thrutting his fickle into another’s harveft. Until the diftinétion 
be obvious, and fcrupuloufly preferved, between the men of the 
world and the chriftian candidates for immortality, the doétrine 
of Jefus can produce no falutary—none of its genuine effeét, and 
his religion will be deemed a mere engine of civil rule. 

Viewing the chriftian religion as we do, conceiving of the 
chriftian character as we under{tand it, we confefs that the firft 
impreflidns made upon us by the fermons before us, were un- 
favorable, and we could have wifhed them to have proceeded 
rather from the mouth of an admiral, than that of a clergyman. 

Having entered our proteft, as chriftians, againft the war- 
trumpet of the profeffed fervants of the great Minifter of peace 
and good will to men, we now proceed, as critics, to notice 
thefe fermons, in the light of literary compofitions. And here 
we muft unequivocally declare that our author is entitled to great 
praife. 

Thefe fermons, the laft only excepted, were delivered at fea, 
before the brave failors of the Dritifh fleet, and in fight of the 
fhore of France, fo that genius had every thing to invite the 
exertion of its powers, every thing which could raife fublime 
conceptions and excite ardent feelings. Our preacher feized the 
advantages of his fituation, and his fermons are animated, bold, 
and elegant; declamatory indeed, but enriched with various 
thought and happy illuftration. 

We offer the following as a fair fample of thefe compofitions. 

p. 66—* Every true and loyal Briton will readily confefs the 
advantages, which refult from living under a government, where, 
in every part, appears a gradual, regular, wife fubordination ; where 
the power that rules is circumfcribed within certain limits ; and the 
duty of thofe who obey, is determined, by known laws; where no 
change can be made in the nature of any claims, which the power 
that governs, and the people who are fubje& toit, mutually poffefs, 
without fome extraordinary caufe to juftify fuch an innovation ; where 
the fovereign authority is unmixed with tyrannic or arbitrary fway ; 
where juftice is executed in mercy ; and thofe, who are invefted with 
the dignity of its adminiftration, have not the privilege of making 
laws, according to their paflions or underflandings ; but are folely 
appointed to enforce tlofe already prepared, by the wifdom and 
experience of the legiflature, for the common welfare. 

‘ We enjoy, by this means, a degree of fecurity, of public happi- 
nefs, and interior tranquility, for which a very large and opprefied 
part of Europe languifhes in vain. Hence it is, that we exult as 
Englifhmen in the honour of our character, the excellence of our 
coniftitution, and a courfe of national profperity: while the country, 
whofe fhores you behold ; and againft whofe infulting menaces, you 
now offer, and have fo long offered, a proud defiance; contains 
fcenes of confution and diforder, of tyranny and mifrule, of perfecu- 
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tion and murder; at whofe horrors Europe trembles, and in which 
all Europe would have been involved ; if Britifh honour, Britifh cou- 
rage, and Britifh power, had not ftood forth to check the progrefs 
of an ambition, the moft infatiable and cruel. For it is not, my 
brethren, the caufe of your country alone which is maintained, by 
thus traverfing the ocean, and difplaying this glorious affemblage of 
naval ftrength, evén at the very harbours of the enemy; but the 
caufe of every part of the civilized world: Nations, yet unborn, 
fhall hear your noble exertions related with gratitude; and fhall 
make the arduous labours, you now endure, the frequent theme of 
praife and emulation. 

« The power of France, arifing, like a demon, from the ruins of 
focial happinefs, of public juftice, of every thing that dignified, 
adorned, and confoled human nature; has proved the moit bitter 
and fevere fcourge, which heaven, in its anger, ever employed to 
chaftife the earth. It is not an enemy contbating for glory and re- 
nown, like the celebrated heroes of antient timés; it is not to ob- 
tain a fettlement in a milder region, which invited the northern 
hordes, to attack the more polifhed and wealthy nations; it is not 
a frantic énthufiafm, like the crufades of former centuries; when an 
intemperate, but honeft zeal for the Chriftian Religion, carried the 
armies of Europe, to fhed their blood and obtain fruitlefs laurels, 
beneath the walls of Antioch, and on the plains of Jerufalem: but 
an evil fpirit athirft for blood, that mocketh at all religion, that 
feeks to fain the pride of all glory, and to bring into contempt, all the 
honourable of the earth.’ 

Of the TRUTH of the fentiments here exprefled our readers 
will form different opinions, and fome will, probably, think that 
the obfervations of the preacher would have been more pertinent 
if he had before proved, that the prefent war between France 
and Europe was OFFENSIVE, in the firft inftance, on the part 
of France; though, perhaps, he was entitled to the liberty, 
confidering the fituation in which he ftood, and the audience 
which he was addrefling, to take this pofition for granted. We 
think, however, that, whatever opinion may be formed of the 
philofophy of our author, it will generally be acknowledged that 
his eloquence is intitled to notice and to praife. 

The laft is the leaft excellent of any of thefe difcourfes ; it is a 
thankfgiving fermon for naval victories, preached in Park-ftreet, 
Grofvenor-fquare, Dec. 19, 1798. 

It contains, however, fome obfervations on the formation of 
the character of our failors, and on their merit, which we think 
worthy of much notice. 

P. 213.—* Yet greatly as fociety is indebted to a profeffion, which 
fupports the ftrength of Great Britain, there are but few among you, 
who have formed a .juft conception of thefe intrepid veterans. The 
. plain, fimple deportment of a Mariner, has little in unifon, with the 
timid fawning manners of fycophants and imitators. Hypocrify, 
with eyes uplifted to heaven, but with an heart cold as marble to the 
forrows of a fellow-creature; difcerns little among them, but daring 
blafphemies and the mad uproar of exce!s. Spleen gladly reminds 
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us of a€tions, whofe real motives it does not comprehend ; and ear- 
neftly ftrives to injure the celebrity of a profeffion, whofe’ bitter 
trials, and patient endurance, it has never known. A day like 
this, immediately felected to beftow on them the higheft honour, 
which their King could devife, demands the language of truth!— 
and the language of truth, is the tribute of applaufe. 

‘ The uncommon exertions both of mind ahd body, they conti- 
nually fuftain, frequently produces an irritability of character, which 
is not always underitood, and has been fometimes mifreprefented. 
Called up repeatedly during the night—when the lowering vapour, 
and the howling blatt, would agitate the moft decided refolution— 
with a prefence of mind that bafes all defcription, the hardy Mariner 
points out the track, where prefervation may be expeéted. Feverifh 
and languid from want of reft; from occupation that allows not of 
the leaft ceffation; furrounded by a treacherous element ; amid ghirit 
and hunger! wearinefs and pain!—the inftant that the tumalt of 
battle commences, all is cool, fteady refolution :—While every fenfe 
of danger is loft in a fenfe of duty, and the real horror of the {cene 
is abforbed in the animating hope of national glory.’ 

We fubicribe to this defcription of a Britith failor’s fate, and 
we hope no future Britifh bard will be able to fay of him, as 
Dr. Young has faid, that he 


‘ Begs bitter bread through lands his valour fav’d.’ 


Art. Xxxt. The Univerfal Reftoration ; exhibited in a Series of 
Extracts, from fome of the moft remarkable Authors, who have 
written in Defence of that interefling Subje?. 12m0. 192 
pages. Price 2s. Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


Ir gives us great pleafure to obferve the prefent tendency of 
all religious fects to agreement in thofe do¢trines which affe& 
the DIVINE CHARACTER, and mutually to affert the fupreme 
benevolence of the ‘ firft great, firft wife, firft fair.’ The 
difciples of Calvin are now ftripping his fyftem of all it’s 
horrors, and the God of all Chriftians will foon, we hope, 
be univerfally painted in thofe mild and amiable colours which 
are fo neceflary to the mild and amiable character of his wor- 
fhippers. ‘The alarming apprehenfions of future eternal dam- 
nation, with which fanatical teachers have filled their hearers, 
have contributed largely to extend and croud the walls of 
Bedlam ; but little, we fear, to infpire with ufeful animation, 
thofe who are called upon to occupy the laborious and im- 
portant departments of focial life. 

The production before us, is a well meant éffort to promote 
the happinefs of mankind, and the author has in it compreffed’. 
very happily the fentiments of the belt orthodox defenders of 
the univerfal falvation of the human race. Winchefter, White, 
Siegvolk, Chatmcy, Newton, and Petitpierre, are here made 
to contribute the fruits of their {ftudies to the edification of the 


reader. 
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seader. The fentiments of Bp. Newton are peculiarly worthy 
ef regard. 

pP.147.—* The words everlafting, eternal, forever, and the like, 
are fometimes ufed in a limited fenfe, and do not always fignify 
an endlefs duration; and therefore tho’ the punifhment of the wicked 
he called everlafting and eternal, yet may it not, for all that, be.of 
endlefs-duration. When Solomon’s temple was called (2 Chron. vi. 
2.) «an habitation of God forever,” this forever was as long as it 
fhould be itanding, for it was deftroyed once and again, and not one 
ftone left upon another. When our Saviour faid to the barren fig- 
tree, (Matt. xxi. 19.) ‘* Let no fruit grow on thee henceforth for- 
ever ;”’ he could not intend to afcribe eternity to the fig-tree, but only 
that never any frait fhould grow on it again. When “ Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities about them are fpoken of (Jude 7.) as 
fuering the vengeance of eternal fire:” the fire continued no longer 
than till it had reduced them to utter deftruction. 

« It is commonly fuppofed that in the next life there will be no 
‘fach changes; [as he had mentioned page 366.] every man’s con- 
dition there is fixed and unalterable, (Ecclef. xi. 3.) ‘* in the place 
where the tree falleth there fhall it be.”’ (Rev. xxii. 11.) ‘* He 
that is unjuft will be unjuit fill,” &c. But notwithftanding the 
application of certain texts to this purpofe, which have no fuch 
‘meaning, this opinion feemeth without any real foundation in Scrip- 
rure, or the reafon and nature of things. Repentance therefore, is 
not impoflible in hell; but you may afk what reafon is there to 
think it probable? and I anfwer, becaufe it is impoffible for any 
Creature to live in eternal torments. (Ifa. xxxiii. 14.) ‘* Who 
among us can dwell with devouring fire? who among us can dwell 
with everlafting burnings?” If nothing elie, yet his own fenfa- 
tions and feelings muft bring him one time or other to an acknow- 
ledgment of his fin and duty. In the next world too, there will be 
no room for fcepticifm and infidelity. ‘« The Devils are faid now 
to believe and tremble ;”” (Jam. ii. 19.) but in the next world both 
men and devils will do more than believe and tremble; they muft, 
whether they will or not, be convinced by ocular demonftration, by 
all their fenfes, by all their feelings, inward and outward, of the 
glory and dominion, the righteoufne(s and juftice of the power and 
terrors of the Almighty; and mauft fee, and feel, and know how 
“« hard it is to kick againft the pricks,” how impoffible to refift his 
will, or to flee from his vengeance. Befides in the next world their 
capacities will not only be enlarged and improved, but they will not 
‘be under the fame temptations as in thefe frail perifhing tabernacles ; 
there will not be the like provocatives to fin in their incorruptible 
immortal fpiritual bodies. ‘Their fenfes will be quicker, and confe- 
quently their pains and fufferings will be greater, and their mifery 
gore infupportable. Inveterate habits are indeed rooted out with 
. extreme difficulty. —There are tempers and {pirits, which, inftead of 
- being foftened and melted by afflictions and calamities, are rather 
hardened and petrified. Some fach inftances may occur in this life, 
or for a fhort period of time ; but what is.the period of human life, 
or hundreds, thoufands, millions, or millions of millions of years, 
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« No creature can be fo totally depraved and abandoned, as to 
hold out, under the moft exquifite tortures, obftinate and obdurate 
to all eternity. Some may perfift for a longer, fome for a fhorter 
term ; but in the end all muft be fubdued, fo that their punifhment 
may more properly be called indefinite than infinite. In fhort, if they 
have any fenfe or feeling, any reafon or underftanding, any choice, 
or free-will, they muft one time or other, fooner or later, be 
brought to repentance: if they have none of thefe, they are no 
better than ftocks or ftones, and as they cannot deferve, fo neither 
ean they fuffer, any punifhment. 

* For what end or purpofe is it to be fuppofed, that God ever 
punifhes any of his creatures? For fome good end without doubt: 
and you cannot well affign any other or better than thefe twe 
reafons, for the correction of the offender, and for an example to 
others. If the offender be convicted and reformed, (jit is fitting the 
punifhment fhould be continued and increafed, till it have due effeét,) 
the firft end is anfwered, and the punifhment fhould ceafe of courfe. 
The other end of punifhing for example’s fake may alfo be of ufe 
and fervice, as long as there are any to be influenced by it, but 
after this world and all the works therein are diffolved, after the 
general judgment and the different allotment of men and angels, 
what creatures will remain to whom it may ferve for a warning? 
It cannot confift with the mercy, or the goodnefs, or the wifdom, or 


even the juitice of the fupreme Being, to punifh any of his creatures 


for no end or purpofe, neither for their own correction, nor for a 
warning to others: a Molock may be pleafed with the facrifice of 
innocents burning in the fire; a god of the Manichees may delight 


in evil for the fake of evil; but fuch things cannot be con- 


ceived without horror of the God of the Chriftians. It is juft, and 
wife, and good, and even merciful, to corre&t a finner as long as he 
deferves correction, to chaftife him into a fenfe of his guilt, to whip 
and fcourge him as I may fay out of his faults, if many ftripes will 
not fuffice to lay on more, to heap coals of fire upon his head, and 
melt him down into another nature and temper, fo that he may be 
made capable of forgivenefs. Such Jeverity is the greateft mercy: 
and how wretched, in the moft favourable view, mutt be the condi- 
tion of finners? What fruit can they have in thofe things, whereof 
if they are not now, they will then be afhamed? How muft they 
lament and bewail, how deteft and abominate the confequences of 
their own folly and madnefs? ‘What pangs muft they undergo be- 
fore the new birth can be accomplifhed in them? ‘* Yea what 
carefulnefs, yea what clearing of themfelves, yea what indignation, 
yea what fear, yea what vehement defire, yea what zeal, yea what 
revenge.” ‘Tortures upon tortures, which no creatures of the leaft 
fenfe or feeling can fupport, but muft all be brought to fubmiffion 
at laft: and had they not much better make a virtue of neceffity? 
Thrice happy are they who need no fuch repentance; next happy 
are they who repent in time, and are reformed in this life; they are 
miferable if they cefer it, and the longer it is deferred, the more 


wretched and miferable they will be and the harder to be re- 
claimed. 


* But 
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« But that which weigheth moft in this cafe, is the confideration 
of the divine attributes and perfeétions. Such a being as God can- 
not be fuppofed to have produced any intelligent natures for any 
other end, or with any other defign than to conftitate them all in 
their different degrees partakers of his greatnefs and happinefs. It 
could never be his original intention to make any of his creatures, 
and much lefs the greater part of mankind forever miferable. He 
will have all men to be faved, and whence then arifeth the obftruc- 
tion of his good will and pleafure, or how cometh it to pafs that his 
gracious purpofes are ever defeated? Was it for want of wifdom or 
power to fit and make them able, or was there any defe&t of mercy 
or goodnefs to difpofe and make them willing? ‘* God is love ;” 
and he would rather not have given life, than render that life a tor- 
ment and curfe to all eternity. God never infliéts punifhments 
merely for punifhment’s fake—in the midft of judgment he re- 
members mercy. His chaftifements, like thofe of a loving father, 
are defigned, not to harden men in fin, but to recover them to good- 
nefs, to correct and meliorate their nature, to terrify, compel, to 
perfuade, to oblige, and at laft to bring them to repentance and 
reformation. His goodnefs would never give birth to any one be- 
ing, and much lefs toa number of beings, whofe end he forefaw, and 
could not but forefee, would be irretrievable mifery; nor would 
even his juftice for fhort-lived tranfgreflions infli@ everlafting punifh- 
ments. 

‘ Imagine a creature, nay imagine numberlefs creatures, produced 
out of nothing, and therefore guilty of no prior offence, fent into 
this world of frailty, which it is well known beforehand, that they 
will fo ufe as to abufe it, and then for the excef/s of a few years de- 
livered over to torments of endlefs ages, without the lealt hope or 
poffibility of relaxation or redemption.—Imagine it you may, but 
you can never ferioufly believe it, nor reconcile it to God and good- 
nefs, The thought is fhocking even to human nature, and how 
much more abhorrent then muft it be from the divine perfeétions ! 
God muft have made all his creatures finally to be happy; he 
would never make any, whofe end he foreknew would be mifery 
everlafling.’ - 

We think the arguments contained in this extract very 
forceful and indeed abfolutely conclufive. The fcriptural re- 
prefentation of the divine character, ought certainly to be 
weighed in connexion with all fcriptural declarations con- 
cerning the deftiny of mankind ; and, when they appereaty 
oppofe each other, the lefs ambiguous fhould be allowed to 
preponderate, When we fee God reprefented as a parent, 
whofe attachment to the welfare of his offspring is greater 
than that of any earthly father to the interefts of his favorite 
child, muft we not be obliged to conclude, either that this re- 

refentation is falfe, or that the apprehenfions which man- 
Kind have entertained concerning the eternal mifery of wicked 
men, are groundlefs, and have originated in error? There 
can be no medium ; one only can claim our affent ; and your 
preference is eafily —. We thank the pious co] . 
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of thefe valuable arguments, the fruits of whole lives.of ftudy 
and reflection; and we recommend his book to the attention of 
all who love the truth of the Gofpel, and with it univerfally 
to prevail, 


Art. xxxu1t. Infant Baptifin defended, Sc. In a Series of 
Letters, by the Rev. J. Malham, Author of Sermons on in- 
terefting Subjects, &c. 8vo. Price 2s. Allen. 1798. 


WE are not inclined to enter into the controverfy refpecting 
infant baptifm; for fo much has been written on this fubject with 
fo little conviction to either party, that we think it would be 
better now to let it have, if not an eternal, at leatt a long fleep. 
For after all, it is a controverfy about a MERE CEREMONY, and 
not, as this writer calls it, @ /acrament or chriftian myftery. In 
one view only is infant baptifm a matter to be objected to, by a 
mind exercifed with important objects, and this is an abufe of the 
inftitution. We refer to the power with which its fuppofed 
myfterious effects, have invefted the clergy in former times, 
amounting indeed to a dreadful domination. On the prieft de- 
pends the falvation of the infant: to the prieft, therefore, the 
family is fubject, as toa God. Againft this moft dreadful abute 
of an harmlefs ceremony, we .enter our earneft proteft. But 
whilft infant baptitm is confidered as a mere ceremony by which a 
parent profefles Ais belief in chriftianity, it is a matter calculated 
to create no alarm; and worthy of little, if of any difputation. 
From the loofe way in which our author has ftated the queftion, 
few men, well read in this controverfy will expeét much infor- 
mation to fatisfy or convince them. 

p. 3-—* Thoie, then, who deny the inffitution or praélice of in- 
fant-baptifm to be a gofpel ordinance, or, as we rather term it, a 
facrament or chriftian myftery, thould fupport fuch denial upon fome 
one or other of thefe grounds. They fhould either prove to us, 
that all perfons were baptized by immerfion or plunging in the days 
of the apoftles and their immediate fucceffors; or they fhould admit 
that fprinkling is, to fay the leaft, allowable. They fhould either 
prove, that none were baptized (whether by immerfion or fprinkling 
is not now the queftion), except thofe who themfelves could give an 
account of their faith; or they fhould allow that infants may be 
baptized. They fhould either prove, that to all perfons who were 
baptized in infancy, the ordinance, as they chufe to exprefs it, was 
afterwards repeated when they arrived at years of maturity or dif 
cretion; or they fhould admit that the baptifm of fuch infants was 
a valid and good baptifm. ‘They fhould either prove, that to all 

erfons, whether adults or infants, where fprinkling was ufed, it 
was neceflary to repeat baptifm by immerfion, and that all fuch per- 
fons actually received a cond and, as they pretend, only true bap- 
tifm by immerfion; or they fhould acknowledge that the fr/? bap- 
tiim was agreeable to the inititutions of chriftianity and the hature 
Ofiphe gofpel economy, and confequently that a fecond baptifm was 

—" unneceflary, 
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unneceflary. Without confining myfelf to any ftri& order, I hall 
endeavour briefly to treat this fubject in fuch a manner, as to give 
a fatisfaétory account of all thefe particulars; mentioning them only 
jaft as chance or accident may bring them forward,’ 

Every one who underttands any thing of this queftion will 
readily perceive that inftead of the demands of our author being 
juit, the onus probandi in moft of the particulars he mentions 
preffes upon his own party. In a word, it appears to us a 
queftion unworthy of much attention from one whofe mind is 
capable of being bent to great things: if any one feek for fatis- 
faction, however, on the point, after perufing the. pages. of 
‘Towgood, Gill, Wall, Gale, Prieftley, and Robinfon on the 
fubject, he needs not lofe his time over this author. 

We cannot difmifs this pamphlet without animadverting upon 
that fpirit of felf-complacency and vanity which the author ma- 
nifefts : for, although he can exprefs himielf pretty well, his work 
is not entitled to that diftinétion, which he feems to fuppofe, in 
whatever light it be confidered. 


Art. xxxiit. Falfehood detected, being Animadverfians on Mr. 
Paine’s Letter to Mr. Erfkine on the Trial of Mr. Williams, 
for publifhing the “ Age of Reajon.” By John Mariom, 
Sold by the Author, 187, High Holborn. Price 6d. 1798. 
WE have ever confidered the fober and argumentative defence 

of religion as the beft employment of our intellectual faculties; 

but in proportion as we ¢/feem this mode of defence, we repro- 
bate all others, as tending to fubdue rather than to convince 
the mind. Pains and penalties are no pleating ornaments of 
fpeech, nor do they give momentum to reafoning, We hoped 
that the time was come, in which we ought to credit the pro- 
feffions of the church, “ that the weapons of her warfare are 
not carnal but /piritual,” and that fhe had now ceafed to with 
to chain the free-born mind. What then was our furprife and 
indignation to learn that the committee which enforced the law 
again{ft Williams, was compofed chiefly of clergymen, and that 

a bifhop, who had the character of tolerant mildnefs was at their 

head. ‘This is a fair and full comment upon all fuch profeffions, 

Mr. M. in the pamphlet before us, does not defend the pro- 

ceedings againft Williams, yet neither does he glance at them 

with that reprobation becoming a friend to truth, and a genuine 
chriftian. We cannot pafs over this omiffion without remark ; 
but we think it is not to be imputed to any difpofition in our 
author to countenance for a moment a procedur¢ fo contrary to 
the fpirit of a chriftian, and to the character of a rational, age. 
Mr. M. very fairly meets the arguments of Mr. Paine againtt 
the divine authority of the Bible, and effectually overthrows 
fome of them. Indeed all men mutt allow that Mr. Paine is. a 
very unlearned writer in theology, and that many of his argu- 
+ ments 
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ments are founded on the moft palpable ignorance, and fupported 
by the moft fuperficial fophiftry. We do not think it a fufficient 
reply to any arguments, to fay that they are old; we therefore 
do not efteem thofe of Mr. Paine’s arguments of lefs compara- 
tive importance which he has merely retailed from others: it is 
more reafonable to fuppofe that that which has ftruck many, 
and the enquirers of a more early age, muft be attended with a 
confiderable degree of plaufibility. It is, therefore, the duty of 
chriftians to attend to them, and to reply to them with as much 
exactnefs and care, as if they had originated with the objector. 
In this light we cannot deny our praife to Mr. M. for the part 
he has a¢ted, and it is no more than juftice to fay, that his 
pamphlet is ingenioufly and neatly written. 


Art. xxx1v. Morning and Evening Prayers for the Ufe of 
Individuals, to which are added, Prayers on particular Sub- 
jeéts. Printed at the Expenfe of the Society of Unitarian Chrif- 
tians in the Weft of England. 12mo0. Johnfon. 1798. 

Or thefe prayers, the language is fimple, and the fentiments 
rational, and truly pious. Among worthipping chriftians fuch 
helps to devotion are ufeful and important, and we have no 
{cruple in recommending this volume to their attention. 


Art. xxxv. The Divine Inftitution of David’s Pfalms, and the 
Unlawfulnefs of ufing uninfpired Hymns in Divine Worfbip, &c. 
By a Lover of Purity in Religious Worfhip. 12mo. Price 
1s. Matthews. Fas | 
THe author feems very earneftly defirous to prevent the ufe 

of PROFANE poetry in chriftian churches, and he has collected 

a multitude of authorities to fupport his opinion of its impro- 

priety. We truft he has been animated by a hearty zeal in the 

exercife which he has undertaken ; and if fo, it is its own re- 
ward. Ladlor ipfe voluptas was the motto of our greateft phi- 
lofopher, and we truft this advocate of David’s pfalter has ex- 
perienced the truth of it; for he has, we fear, little to expeét 


' from his work, beitdes the pleafure attending its execution. 


If he accompli{h his purpofe, more work, however, ‘awaits 
him, for after writing out of the chriftian church all PROFANE 
VERSE, he may write out all PROFANE PROSE, for the fame 
principle will equally demand the rejection of both; fo that to 
jing David and read Solomon, would be the whole bulincfs of 


-the prieft. 


Art. xxxvi. The Beauties of Saurin; being fle and in- 
terefting Paffages extracted from the Sermons of that juftly cele- 
brated Divine, with Memoirs of his Life, &c. By the Rev. 
D. Rivers. 12mo, 175 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Lee and Hurtt. 
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Tue genius of Saurin was vehement, and his language 
boifterous; but his imagination was not fertile, his writings 
abound not with copioufnefs of thought, neither are they en- 
riched with elegance of colouring. As a pulpit orator he was 
very impailioned and verbofe, ftrong in affertion, and hardy in 
denunciation ; but he fcorned the exactnefs of philofophy and 
was utterly deftitute of tafte. His fermons are admired by young 
minifters, who are anxious to cultivate the arts of popular decla- 
mation ; but men of experience retire from the fiercenefs of this 
preacher, to the calm reafoning of Tillotfon, the copioufinefs 
and richnefs of Barrow, the eafe and fweetnefs of Blair, or the 
foftnefs and elegance of Fawcet. We fee little to admire in 
Mr. Rivers’s felection, yet we think his principal error is in the 
choice of his author, for whatever elfe it may be reafonable to 
feek after in the writings of Saurin, furely to look for BEAUTY 
there, was a very unfortunate fearch. 7 

An entire fermon is added at the end of the volume, on the 
Difficulties of the Chriftian Religion, | 


ArT. xxxvit. Poems on various Subjects. By Eliza Daye. 
8vo. 258 pages. Price 7s. Johan: 1798. 


THERE is perhaps no characteriftic which more ftrongly 
marks the general fpread of learning and information, than the 
excellence which fome of the female fex have attained in various 
branches of literature and the arts. We can recolleét the time, 
when a volume of poems from a female pen was received as a 
kind of miracle, and, if poflefled of any beauty or genius, in- 
fured to the writer a large portion of fame at leaft, if not of 
fortune. There are many circumftances which at prefent ope- 
rate againft fuch adventures, It is no longer a novelty to read 
good verfes, produced by a lady, and the number of publications, 
of thofe in the walks of polite literature particularly, is fo 
multiplied, that excellent productions are overwhelmed amon 
the torrents of abfurdity and affectation, with which the worl 
is inundated. Above all, “¢ inter arma Mufz filent”—The cir- 
cumftances of Europe are certainly at prefent moft unfavorable 
to literature; few: things are read with intereft but political 
pamphlets; and the minds of the people are (like thofe of the Athe- 
nians) univerfally and folely occupied with inquiries after news. 

We thould be happy were it in our power, amidift all thefe dif 
advantages, to draw the attention of perfons of tafte and difcern- 
ment, to the volume which now lies before us. They will 
certainly find in it pailages replete with the true fpirit of poetry, 
fome delightful excurfions of the imagination, and through the 
whole, an air of piety, benevolence, and found morality, which 
mutt intereft every mind, not depraved by vice, nor intoxicated 
by diffipation. 

From the piece entitled Birth-day Ornaments, we felect as a 
{pecimen the following lines : 

P. 8.— 
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p. 8.—* A vert he next difplay’d to view, 
Edg’d with pearcs of blooming hne ; 
He thus proceeded, thefe you fee, 
Wear the fweet bloflr of MopesTy ; 
When thus drawn forth, compell’d to thew, 

_ Mark how tresnbling is the glow ; 
This ferves you in a double fenfe, 
An ornament and a defence ; 

Its timid luitre can unfold, 

A facred charm to awe the bold; 
Give every. beauty fofter grace, 
And add ideal lovelinefs, 

The beauteous enfign of your fame, 
And woman’s glory. is its name.” 


The Three Lamps, or the Hermit of the Wood, is an excel- 
lent poem, but every part is fo connected, that it is impofijble to 
detach any, or we fhould have preferred extracting our fpeci- 
mens from it. We mutt therefore content ourfelves with pre- 
fenting our readers with one or two of the fhorter poems. 

The following jeu d’efprit is at onee lively and tender. 

Pp. 41.—* Tho’ faintly fhines this winter’s fun, 
And fhort his vilts be, 
IJe warms my. heart, for oft I hope, 
He fhines on you and me. 


« ‘Che moon too, beauteous queen of night, 
Enraptur’d ftill I fee ; 

For iure [ think her rays ferene, 
Are feen by you and me. 


¢ And gaily burns our rural fire, 
And happy fhould I be, 

But cold’s my. heart, there wants a charm, 
It warms not you and me. 


« And fiercely blows this cold north wind, 
For ruffian blafts has he ; 

But bitterer far that zephyr’s breeze, 
Which parted you and me.’ 


The following is not lefs poetical for being, as we have heard, 
founded in fact; the excellent writer herfelf was we believe the 
kind protectrets of the loft infant : : 


Pp. I8%.—*" ON FINDING A STRAYED CHILD. 


« A ftem blown from its parent tree, 
I planted in my humble bower ; 
Sure it may grow to fhelter me, 
From feorching fun and dripping fhower. 
« Stav, Madelina, child of woe, 
Thy little feet no more fhall roam, 
I faid, and faft as tears could flow, 
Mine fell, and pity took thee home. 


* The 


Theodore; or, the Gamefter’s Progrefs. 


« The dewy. ground was then thy bed, 
Its canopy, the arch of Heaven; 

On a cold ftone reclin’d thy head, 
Thy mouldy feraps were.hardly given. 


« Ill fuited was thy motley drefs, 
Refufe of infancy and age; 
So forted, as to thew diftrefs, 
Not fcreen thee from the tempeft’s rage. 


« But on thy face yet health could glow, 
There unrefleéting {miles were feen: 
For tranfient joy fo temper’d woe, 
To cheer thy little heart within. 


« By want torn from thy parent tree, 
Here haplefs Madelina come: 

My little fhall be fhar’d with thee, 
I’ll be thy parent—here’s thy home.’ 


Mifs Daye had previoufly acquired fome reputation as the 
writer of fome excellent pieces of facred poetry, which have 
been admitted into the collection lately made by the principal dif- 
fenting minifters in London, for the ufe of their meetings. A 
few hymns are inferted in this collection, which are at once 
pious, rational and yet poetical, and to them only we need refer 
to anfwer the arrogant queftion of Dr. Johnfon—* In facred 
poetry who has fucceeded ” 


ArT. xxxvinl. Theodore; or, the Gamefler’s Progrefs. A poetie 
Tale. 12mo. 120 pages. Price 2s. 6d, boards. Vernor 
and Hood. 1799. 


We know a very excellent man who poffeffes, in a very 
rare degree, the beft qualities of the head and heart, and who is 
yet fo deftitute of tafte and imagination, that he can feldom be 
perfuaded to read poetry; and if occafionally he be feduced to 
perufe a moral or didactic poem, he confiders it as the acme of 
eulogium to confefs, that ‘ if is a pity it is not written in profe.’ 
Now, though our canons of criticifm are not thofe of our friend, 
yet on this occafion we mutt borrow his expreffion, and fay of 
this work, that it is a pity it is not written in profe; for we 
have here a moral tale, or novel, to expofe the vice of gaming, 
which we are willing to allow, might in fimple profe have been. 
ufeful: but we are apprehenfive, that befides us Reviewers, 
(whofe hard duty it is, to work our way through every labour 
we undertake, and who, with all our faults, are never fufpeéted 
of being gamblers), few will fubmit to the drudgery of perufing 
more than 2000 dull, feeble, profaic lines, unenlivened by fenti- 
ment, defcription, or poetic ornament. One fhort extract will 
fuffice, and it matters not whence we take it:—P. 72. 

‘ How 
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‘ How ftrange there fhould be harmony in words 
Alluring giddy youth from virtue’s path, 
So far beyond parental admonition ! 

But thus it is, or thus it feems to be. 

Kind Providence makes innocence its care, 
And leads its fav’rite into virtue’s road, 

Yet wifely leaves a path by which to ftray, 
If once it dare to liften to the voice, 

Or view with wifhful eye the tempting fhape 
That Vice and Folly fport in todelude; 
Ambitious of ftill more felicity 

Than in content already it poffeffes.’ 


Art. xxx1x. The Battle of the Nile. By William Sotheby, 
Efq. 4to. Price 2s.6d. MHatchard. 1799. 


Mr. Sotheby’s verfes do credit to his fubjeét and to his mufe, 
If he introduce too much general declamation in his pane- 
gyric, he has a right, perhaps, to plead in his defenfe, that he 
talks politics poetice ; and if he deal rather too much in fi@ion, (as 
in retailing the aifaffination of Buonaparte,) we are not difpofed 
to refufe him the fame apology. 

But, however we may be inclined to allow him the liberty of 
declamation, we cannot beftow much commendation upon his 
application of it. With refpeét to fome topics, indeed, (fuch as 
the fpirit of invafion, and the domeftic barbarities, which mutt 
ever imprint a deep {tain upon the French character), we ap- 
prove his choice, and we applaud his indignation; and perhaps 
we might even allow him, as a poet, to afcribe their late defeat 
to their ‘ atheift pride,—though, if it were the vengeance of 
God, on account of their atheiim, which occafioned the defeat 
of their expedition againft the idolaters of Egypt, how came 
this vengeance to fleep during their hoftilities againft the faints 
of Italy, whofe indignities Mr. S. fo pathetically defcribes?— 
but, allowing the juitice of all our author’s invectives againft 
French atheif{m, we cannot help thinking, that they would have 
come from him with a better grace and a better effeR, if he had 
combined with them more pleafing defcriptions of the Deity, 
whofe caufe he vindicates: inftead of which, the prominent cha- 
racters under which he is reprefented to us, are thofe of the ‘ God 
of battle,’ and the God of fuperftition, Indeed, the war-finging 
poets of the prefent day, pees to us to be acting extremely out 
of character, when they fet themfelves up for defenders of the 
ONE TRUE GOD. The God of Battle and the Chriftian God of 
Peace, are not one God but two Gods: their characters are oppo- 
fite ; their worfhip is oppofite ; their bleflings and rewards are 
oppolite; their fervice istotally and diametrically oppofite ; and 
we confefs, that fuch a fyitem of piural theology, even when con- 
traited with French athet{/m, carries with it but little recommen- 
dation either to our habits of faith, or to our faculties of reafon, 

However 
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However our readers may judge between us and our author 
in this refpect, they will join with us, we think, in commending 
his poetical talents; of which we give the following as a 
favorable fpecimen : 


« The angel of deftruétion from on high 

Rufh’d with red wing that blaz’d.along the fky, 
Stalk’d on the wave with garment dy’d in blood, 
And lafh’d the billows of the fouhding flood! 
Death heard his voice; and, as he tower’d in air, 
Shook arrowy light’nings from his meteor hair. 

A wild confufion of uncertain found, 

Loud fhouts and fhrieks of horror rung around ; 
The groan of anguifh and the brazen roar, 

And the flow wave that heav’d the dead on fhore:— 
And all confufed came floating on the fight, 
Thro’ tranfitory flames of lurid light : 

Save where, aloft, ’mid either navy rais’d, 
Tower’d a vaft wreck, that far o’er ocean blaz’d ; 
Like Etna, pouring from the fea girt height, 

A fiery torrent thro’ the ftorm of night. 

There frenzy’s thrilling outcry {mote the ear; 
And vifions flafh’d, that ftruck the brave with fear. 
Thro’ the torn decks, rent fides, and fhiver’d fails, 
As rufh’d th’ expanding flame before the gales, 
Pale {warms were feen, that dafh’d in wild difmay, 
Thro’ burfting fires, that clos’d around their way: 
Some on the matts, and blazing cordage hung, 

Or head-long plung’d the crouded waves among ; 
And on the pile of dying and of dead, 

Gath’d with wide a the unyielding chieftain bled! 
Now feen, and now no more! mid globes of fire 
That burft around, and blaz’d above the pire, 
Death wav’d his torch, and fir’d the imprifon’d blatt, 
High in mid air the fhiver’d fabric caft, 

And rode upon the ftorm, and fhouted as it paft.’ 


Art. xi. Romances. By J. D’Hraeli. 8vo. 314 pages. 8s. bds. 
Cadell. 1799. 


Mr. D’Israett is already advantageoufly known asa very 
amufing compiler, and generally confidered, though without 
the authority of a public acknowledgment, as a fevere but 
fkilful fatirift. He now puts in his claim to higher honour, by * 

roducing three romances. The firft is an Arabian Tale ; 

EJNOUN and Leia, the Arabian Petrarch and Laura.” As 
its title imports, it is a narrative of unfuccefsful love. Kais 
the fon of a rich Schieck among the Bedoween Arabs, loves 
Leila the daughter of a haughty Emir, whofe nobility enables 
him to wear a green Turban, and leads him to treat with dif- 
dain the fon of a low-born military adventurer. Kais has the 


ardent feelings and ftrong paflions of a poet. His love and 
defpair, 
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defpair, after the ordinary incidents of trial:and diftrefs, produce 

y infanity, and he flies a Mejnoun or maniac into’the deferts of 

Arabia In this abode of natural horrors, our author lays the 
principal fCene of his defcription, and (as the incidents are 
improbable, and the characters withoutdramatic propriety) it is 
from the cerrectnefs and {trength of his delineations ‘here, that 
he doubtlefs expects applaufe. Nor has he ‘been altogether 
without fuccefs: theré are fcenes of defcriptive beauty, and 
palfages which intereft and affect the reader. His ftyle is ex- 
emplificd in the following fort extrac : 

p. 128. * One day he approached a TREE to enjoy its fhade: it 
faluted him, by lowly bending its inoffenfive branches ; -he ftarted, 
he touched the foliage, and every leaf trembled with animation. 
At this filent hofpitality, this vifible fympathy, this endearment of 
fenfibility, the melancholy foul of ‘Mejnoun was torched, and he 
wept beneath that rree; but as he perceived that while he con- 
tinued under it, the branches drooped more and more, ‘he rofe from 
the grateful fhade,left, in the hofpitality it offered, it fhould en- 
tirely confume its generous virtues.—Ah! others may come as 
wretched as myfelf! (cried Mejnoun) and I would not deprive them 
of the confolation of a SENSITIVE TREE!’ 

Love and Humitiry is a Tale which pleafingly defcribes 
the modeft attachment of the flave Leucathce to Kile, Prince 

of Macedon. He too is in flavery and fickens through the fuf- 
ferings to which his fallen condition expofes him: her affiduity 
and attention promote his recovery, whilft {he pines with an 
attachment fhe dares not avow towards her-Prince in bondage. 
t The progrefs of her affection, and its difclofure, are related 

with art and delicacy. 

The Lovers or the BirtH of the ARTS, isan attempt tocom- 
bine the fcattered traditions and fables concerning ‘the invention 
of the finearts. Amary!lis, a fhepherdefs in the valley of Arca- 
dia, and Lycidas, a goatherd on the rocks above, meet by acci- 
dent, and form a mutual affection: Theyare folitaryand ignorant. 
Amaryllis exprefles her wants, and Lycidas is excited to relieve 

them. Hence, in fuccetlion, accident and defire unite to produce 
inftrumental mufic, theatric dance, defign, painting, the boat, 
the houfe, fculpture, the orders of architecture, rhime, grotefque 
paintings, and local names. ‘The tale addrefles itfelf rather to 

‘the imagination than to the heart; we are much more amufed 
bythe ingenuity of the difcoveries than interefted in the happi- 
‘nefs of the lovers. And in this refpeét it falls infinitely belaw 
Gefner’s exquifite poem of * The firit Navigator.” ‘The ten- 
dereft fympathy is there excited towards :the infulated females, 
: ~and the intereft we feel in the invention of the veffel, is fub- 
‘ordinate to our concern for the fate of the living agents. But 
Mr. D’Ifracli has not thrown into his romance, thofe graces 

which, like the delufion of the drama, make us acquiefce in 

. what is inherently improbable ::and the language of the. goat- 
herd is abfurdly {cientitic andabitract ; he talks of * /ymmetrical 
I proportion’ 
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proportion” and“ uniformity in variety.” And even in the nar- 
rative, the author has not adopted that fimplicity of di&ion 
which harmonifes with the fabject. Some of the inventions, 
that of the /u/pended lamp fuggelted by the glow-worm for in- 
{tance, are not diftin@ly related. ‘lhe plan rather than the 
execution is valuable. The following is one of the moft plea- 
fing {pecianens we find. 

p.262. * The lamp threw its light on the even wall, and the 
folitary flame ftrongly reflected the thadow of his face.—Ye Gods! 
(exclaimed the fond maid) behold two Lycidafes! Ye {peaking fea- 
tures, can ye not for ever dwell! on that wall? "Then would Lycidas 
not entirely quit me in his‘abfence. How confoling even the thadow 
of what we love! Lycidas! thy fhade would to me prove a tender 
coripanion. Fugitive and cherifhed fhadow ! live here when Lycidas 
rovesin the circling mountains ! 

« She took up her fheephook, and affectionately tracing the fhadow 
of her lover, its fharp iron graved it on the wall. Lycidas turned, 
and the lines remained unmoved.—He is for ever there! (exclaimed 
the enraptured Amaryllis.) Lycidas awoke.—Who is here? Ama- 
ryllis!—Thy/felf, thyfelf ! (fhe cried, in embracing him.) ‘Thefe eyes 
fhall worfhip thee when thou art on the clifts: whole {uns from me, 
the light fhall give me thy prefence in the mimic wonder. Behold 
thy .half-clofed eye, thy half-opened lips, for ever fmiling on that 
wali! Lycidas looked on the wall and on Amaryllis, and they em- 
braced. Such was the origin of pesic'n!’ 

This volume will certainly amufe the general reader. But 
this it feems will not fatisfy our author. In his Introdu€tory 
Poem on Romances, he fays, 

If with rue Frew thefe labours ight may plead 
To {natch me from Tre PopuLace WHO READ 
Should not their Taste my various page offend, &c. 


Now the Ta/ze of the Fw will, we apprehend, be moft fe- 
rioufly offended by the compofition. How will they. judge for 
inttance of fuch expreflions as, * The invifible atoms oF fenpiility 
entered her whole trame, fhe became what her mother was, and 
the ardour of her mothers eyes fhot to the fanduary of the -pure 
foul :—* But nature too friendly to defpairing men, ceafes the 
violence of fufferance when its operations tend to: annihilation : 
—‘ romantic even to delirium, the world weighed heavy on his 
heart ; that world he thook off Jightly ; and in a guiet defpair, 
ftole away from all humanity: &c. &c.? Grofs blunders both 
againft grammar and fenfe fometimes occur, but Mr. DI fratli's 
great unhappinefs is a {trong attachment to ‘ felicitous exptels 
fions ;’ and he feems to have thought that every departure from 
fimplicity is beauty. Hence Noutel is not fenfible, but fenfitive. 
The Perfian {pirits veft themfelves in the ‘ lucidity of light,’ 
and their ambrofial faliva is deadly. Forms are always in- 
tendering, never touching or affecting. The hermit repeats his 
life in that of his friend. And his relics do not remind him, 
but 
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but remember him. It fhould be obferved, however, that thefe 
faults, fo unpardonable in an experienced writer, are found 
chiefly in the beginning of the volume, and that he lofes much 
of histurgid pedantry towards the clofe. 


Arr. xtt. A Tale of Rofamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret. 
By Charles Lamb. Small 8vo. 134 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 
Lee and Hurft. 1798. 


THE fimplicity, delicacy, and tendernefs of this little volume 
fet criticifm at defiance, and appeal at once to the heart: while 
the pure benevolence that pervades it, Commands our reverence 
for its author. If unafluming goodnefs, amiable piety, modefty, 
gentlenefs, fweetnefs, will difarm the faftidious, and foften the 
morofe, Rofamund Gray and old blind Margaret can have no- 
thing to fear. The writer’s tale, manner, ftyle, are all appro- 
priate, and all his own—they breathe, like his Rofamund, “ a 
certain charm—a grace without a name.” 

Where every part delights, it is difficult to felet—Let the 
lovers of fentiment take home to their hearts the following 
fhort chapter. 

Pp. 126.—* CHAPTER x11.—Allan told me, that for fome years 
pait, feeling himfelf -difengaged from every perfonal tye, but not 
alienated from human fympathies, it had been his tafte, his Aumour 
he called it, to fpend a great portion of his time in ho/pitals and 
laxar heufes. 

© He had found a wayward pleafure, he refufed to name it a virtue, 
in tending a defcription of people, who had long ceafed to expeét 
kindnefs or friendlinefs from mankind, but were content to accept 
the reluétant fervices, which the oftentimes unfeeling inftruments 
and fervants of thefe well meant inftitutions deal out to the poor 
fick people under their care. 

« It is not medicine,—it is not broths and coarfe meats, ferved 
up at a ftated hour with all the hard formalities of a prifon,—it is 
not the fcanty dole of a bed to die on—which dying man requires 


' from his fpecies. 


‘ Looks, attentions, confolations,—in a word, /ympathies, are 


‘ what a man moft needs in this awful clofe of mortal fufferings. A 


kind look, a fmile, a drop of cold water to the parched lip—for 
thefe things a man fhall blefs you in death. 

« And thefe better things than cordials did Allan love to admi- 
nifter—to ftay by a bedfide the whole day, when fomething difguft- 
ing in a patient’s diftemper has kept the very nurfes at a diftance— 
to fit by, while the poor wretch got a little fleep—and be there to 
{mile upon him when he awoke—to flip a guinea, now and then, 
into the hands of a nurfe or attendant—thefe things have been to 
Allan as privileges, for which he was content to live ; choice marks, 
and circumftances, of his Maker’s goodnefs to him. 

* And I do not know whether occupations of this kind be not a 
fpring of purer and nobler delight (certainly inftances of a more 

difinterefted 
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Uifinterefted virtue) than arifeth from what are called Friendthips of 
Sentiment: eae 

. © Between two perfoni of liberal education, like opinions, and 
common feelings, oftentimes fubffts.a Vanity of Sentiment, which 
difpofes each to look upon the other as the only being in the uni- 
verfe worthy of friendfhip, or capable of underltanding it ;—them- 
felves they confider as the folitary receptacles of all that is delicate 
in feeling, or ftable in attachment :—when the odds are, that under 
every green hill, and in every crowded ftreet, people of equal 
worth are to be found, who do more good in their generation, and 
make lefs noife in the doing of it.’ 


ArT. xtt1. The fale Friend: a domeftic Story. By Mary 
Robinfon, Author of Poems, Walfingham, Angelina, Hubert 
de Sevrac, &c. In4 vols. i2mo. Price 16s, Longman. 


1799- , 

WE are at a lofs to give a rritigue on this production: the 
ftory appears to us wild, romantic, abounding in inconfiftency 
and improbability ; the characters, in general, overcharged. The 
deep, dark colouring which overfhadows it is, fometimes, ab- 
ruptly broken by lighter tints, that fpoil. the repofe, and de- 
form rather thin relieve. The {tyle is diffufe, the work too 
Jong, the perplexitiés wearifome, even to oppreffion—the whole, 
perhaps, too defultory, loofe, and inartificial, reducible to nd 
rules. Yet let not the fair writer be pained by the feeming 
feverity of our remarks: amidft thefe difadvantages, we have 
felt, and we acknowledge her powers ; lofing fight of the ftory, 
we perceive in her production only the author, whofe eloquent, 
plaintive fenfibility penetrates the heart, and harafles the, feel- 
ings, leaving a deep impreffion of pity and fadnefs. We would 
gladly believe the forrow that breathes through this production 
to be fictitious, but, in truth, it bears marks too affecting and 
charaéteriftic. Cold muft be the bofom in which it awakens no 
intereft, aud hard the nature that melts not in fympathy. Asa 
ipecimen we felect the following reflections: Vol. iv. p. 91. 

* Lord Denmore has avowed his attachment to another; he is 
regardiefs of my forrows; he infults my pride; he wounds my fen- 
fibility. There are moments when I experience an agitation of 
mind which menaces my reafon. I endeavour to methodize my feel- 
ings; I fummons the refifting powers of pride and fcorn; they do 
not calm my feverifh brain; they agitate its fibres almoft to frenzy. 
I feek the difipating charm of mixed fociety ; there too I ficken into 
fadnefs ; I fancy every fcene difgufting ; 1 behold every object with 
a jaundiced eye: Oh, Senfibility! thou curfe to woman! thou bane. 
of ail our hopes, thou fource of exultation to our tyrant man! How 
abject doft thou render even the moft exalted minds; how decidedly 
doft thou faften on the fenfes; how inevitably doft thou annihilate 
all that is dignified and noble: how infinitely do thy pangs exceed 
thy pleafures: how tranfient are thy triumphs; how deftructive are 
thy forrows! In what refpeét does the human heart derive an advan- 
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tage from fenfibility? Are not even its raptures agonizing? Does 
not the tumult of exceflive joy infli& a degree of agitation which 
amounts to pain? Will not an a& of generofity experienced thrill 
through the brain, excite our tears, convulfe the befom, and convey 
through every fibre a fenfe of torturing ecftacy? Oh! Frances! there 
is no foothing opiate for the mind but apathy: to feel is to be 
wretched.’ | 

P. 239.—* What has produced this change in my opinions? What 
has nerved this fenfitive bofom even at the moment when it was 
nearly vanquifhed? Pride, Frances! the pride of an infulted heart ! 
the indignant glow which conicious reétitude never fails to feel, 
when it is periecuted by the world’s unkindnefs! It is no arduous 
tafk for beings, nurfed in the lap of luxury, to fmile and to be tran- 
quil: they fleep undiiturbed by dreams of anguifh ; they awake to 
experience all the advantages of fortune; they meet with the homage 
of an unthinking multitude ; and they find, among the venal herd, 
fools and {ycophants, who fawn them into felf-approbation. Well 
may fuch beings aflume a tranquil exterior; fmile.through their day 
of apathy; exult in what they call philofophy ; and condemn the 
weary, reftlefs, and repining fpirit, which is ftung and goaded by 
a difaftrous fortune. 

_ © How litthe does the mortal, born in an exalted fphere, and 
nurfed in lyxurious fplendor, know mankind! How fuperiicially does 
he read the human heart! How falfely does he judge the world, 
through the deceptive medium which fortune holds betwixt him and 
his fellow-creatures ! It is gee alone that unfolds the page of 
knowledge: it is experience whofe pencil juftly delineates the ra- 
tional, the reafoning atom, Man. It is truth alone that can fuftain 
the mind; and nothing lefs than confcious truth can arm it in its 
journey through this mazy, this perplexing fcene, to refift, to com- 
bat, and to vanquifh. 

* You will be furprifed, my dear Frances, when you read this phi- 
lofophical letter: yet from a mind fo perpetually agitated by con- 
tending confliéts, a world-fickened difguft might naturally be ex- 
pected. I have long loathed all earthly fcenes: I am become weary 
even of the delufions of hope, the chimeras of imagination: I fink 
hourly into a {pecies of laffitude, which, but for the ftimulating power 
of fcorn, would foon produce inanity. 

* Itruft that a fhort period will effect a change in my mental 
fyftem, which will be productive of repofe: for the forrows of fenfi- 
bility, when they reach a certain climax, rife into fortitude, or foften 
into refignation; as the wild furge rolls onward to the rocky fhore, 
and there breaks in a foft murmur on the fand ; or, dafhing with re- 
fiftiefs fury, braves the ftupendous bulwark that receives it.’ 


Art. xii. The Vagabond. A Novel. By G. Walker, 
Author of Theodore Cyphon. 2 vols. Price 7s. Walker, 


1799. 
Tus novel profeffes itfelf to be an attack upon the fyftem of 
the new philofophy. Whatever credit may be due to the motives 


undertaking, we are obliged - 
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which prompted the author to the 
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fay that his performance falls much fhort of his obje&. Its lite- 
rary merits, indeed, are fo low, that were it not for the circula- 
tion which Mr. W.’s former character as a novelift is likely to 
give to it, wefhould deem it entitled to a very trifling fhare of 
our attention. With this view, however, we think it incum- 
bent to animadvert upon the apology which the author has pre- 
fixed for the mode in which he has devifed his attack. 

* Perhaps,’ fays he, ‘a novel may gain attention when argo- 
ments of the foundeft fenfe and moft perfeé&t eloquence thal! fail to 
arreft the feet of the srifler from the {pecious paths of the new phi- 
lofophy. It is alfo an attempt to parry the enemy with their own 
weapons; for no channel is deemed improper by them which can 
introduce their fentiments.’ 

This aflertion we apprehend to be greatly unjuft: and we 
muft remonftrate againft it, as involving a charge more {eri 
than the author appears to be aware of. Whatever be the a 
character of the doctrines of ‘ Political Juftice,’ our opinion of 
the human mind is not fo narrow, as to make us apprehend dan 
from the influence of them, whilft they continue merely wd 
~.. fubjeéts of clofet fpeculation or of rational difquifition. “It is 

only by exhibiting them, whether with a view to cenfure or 

: ion, in an unnatural pradtical connection with modern 

Gers, fyftems, and inftitutions, that they can be rendered 
‘fmifchievous or formidable. | 
“None who have read the ‘ political juftice’ of Godwin, and 
thé novels of him and Holcreft with attention, can, we think 
impute to them fo pernicious a defign: and we are periu 
that by far the greater part of thofe who have read the novels of 
thefe writers with delight and admiration, would. be found 
amongft the avowed enemies of the fyftem of ‘ Polstivagh Ju 
‘ A novel fhould be a defcription of things as* thep-afs 
the practical tendency of a novel fhould be to ftre 
terett the feclings by a fenfible and bodily reprefenta 
may fo call it) of thofe moral do@rines which thé judg 
fuppofed to. have already adopted. But who, chee i 
the leaft ftudy upon the principles of the new pRiigimphy, can 
fuppofe that any but the moft ill-judging advocately Grahe, malt 
ignorant antagonifts of them, could choole a vehicle fg Setial and 
temporary, fo inconfiftent with, and fo unfavorable to abftraét 
difquifitions, for difplaying their merits. tie 
It will be remembered that we are here fpeakgitts of thofe 
pacts of the fyftem of ¢ Political Juftice’ which diay _ galled 
its characteriftic doctrines. Moft of them are doétrines-cangn 
to it, with every liberal fyftem of politics and morality whic) 
has appeared. for many ages, and have been fo long familiar to 
the underftandings udy of mankind, and are fo far prac 
ticable undeg the exifting inftitutions of fociety, as to be Efely 
and confiftently exhibited in . picture of prefent times. es 
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We needed not, however, to have made this diftin&tion as a 
preface to the examination of the work before us. Mr. W. is 
by no means chargeable with an undue partiality in felecting the 
objects of his ridicule; on the contrary, it would be difficult 
to find any moral doétrine, not of the moft univerfal cur- 
rency, which is not involved in his farcafms. In one place we 
find him ridiculing the author of ¢ Political Juftice,’ for expofing 
the abfurdity of duels: in another, for the doétrine that our 
treatment of men fhould be dictated by a fenfe of their intrinfic 
moral worth, rather than of their external fituation. In one page 
he endeavours to throw ridicule upon the doctrine of unzverfal fin- 
cerity ; and in another, direéts a fneer at the general idea of the in- 
fluence of philofophy, inarming the mind againft worldly calamities. 

Indeed, whilft we proteft againft the idea of ridicule being 
the teft of truth, we are aftonifhed that a work which lays itfelf 
fo open to its lafh, as does the * Political Juftice’ in almoft every 
page, fhould have afforded fo poor a field for burlefque, to a 
writer of the difcernment which Mr. W., has the credit of pof- 
feffing. Yet fo unfuccefsful do his efforts acknowledge them- 
felves in feleéting from it objects of buffoonery, that he is 
obliged to have recourie to the moft contemptible expedients for 
affifting him, in fupporting the part which he has aflumed: and 
the reader, after being introduced to the work as an attack upon 
the doétrines of the xew philofophy, is furprifed to find not only 
the names of Hume, Roufieau, Godwin, and Holcroft, but 
thofe alfo of Prieftley, Buffon, Dr. Johnion, &c. jumbled to- 
gether in the moft unconnected and indifcriminate farcafms. 
Nor does our author find even in thefe refources, a fufficient 
fupply for the plemtude of his zeal or the deficiency of his wit ; 
and to make up for his incapacity to difcover real objeéts of ridi- 
cule in-the fyftem he encounters, he defcends to the miferable 
artifice of fupplying them from his own imagination. 

Thus, not content with heaping inconfiftently together im his 
perfonified reprefentations of * Political Juftice,’ all that he could 
collect, which is or has been thought extravagant in the abftract’ 
{peculations of different modern philofophers, he goes on to de- 
fgribe the. advocgie of the new philofophy as a fyftematic 
gambler, as the leader and juttifier of a furious mob, as a"dog- 
matical atheift, as ({till acting under the influence of principle) 
a highwayman and aflaffin. 

In fhort, the odject of his buffoonery, (for it canbe called no- 
thing elfe) is.to be learnt only from his own preface; for the 
work itfelf might as well be called a burlefque of the Chriftian 
Religion, as of the ‘ Political Juftice.’ ° 

Of his indecent and brutal farcafms upon Mrs. Godwin, we 
fhall fay nothing: for nothing which we could=fay, could 
heighten the difguft which every one who reads them muft feel 
towards their author, i: 

We 
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We are fenfible that we have already beftowed upon this 


work, infinitely more notice than it deferves: but the influence 
of books is net always proportioned to their importance ; and 
Mr. W.’s name may introduce this into circulation as a novel, 
amongft many who would be neither difpofed to attend to it, 
nor prepared to judge of it, as what it really is. he dirty 
cloak of a Vagabond may conceal infinitely more mifchief than 
even the fpecious difguife of a Monk. 

Among what clafs of people does Mr. W. expect the influ- 
ence of his book to operate? Its readers muft be thofe who 
either are or are not acquainted with the principles of the ew 
philofophy, which he pretends to attack. If they be unacquainted 
with them, and if bis book be able to excite any intereft, it can 
only hold out to them a temptation to feek for the tree of fore 
bidden fruit ; and upon thofe who have been previoufly informed 
of the doétrines which he abufes, what influence (but the in- 
{piring of indignation and difguit) can be expected from his foul 
and grofs mifreprefentations of them? 

r. W., however, addrefles his work only to triflers—and 
fo much for his ftyle of compliment: we were really in hopes 
that fome of Mr. W.’s former productions might have entitled 
him to anticipate a more refpectable audience. Mr. W. feemsa 
great advocate for ‘ common-place reafon :’ but Mr, W., fhould 
have reflected before he fat down to revile ‘ Political Juftice,’ 
or prefumed to dedicate his labours to the BisHop or LANDAFF, 
that, however well common place reafon might have ferved as a 
fubftitute for the new philofophy, it will make but a poor figure 
when brought into the field as its antagonift. We hope, how- 
ever, that Mr. W.’s own ftock of common-place reafon will prove 
a fatisfactory confolation to him if his prefent production fhould 
fail of procuring him the title of philofopher. 

Indeed it might have been more confiftent with the claims of 
our author to have faid lefs concerning the matter, and more 
refpecting the manner of his production. Mr. W. attempts to 
burlefque not only the doétrines, but the language of the writers 
of the new /chool. Probably, however, his readers in general 
will give him more credit for fuccefs, in this refpeéct, in his 
former attempts to imitate, than in his prefent efforts to ridicule, 
the ftyle of his guondam copy-mafters. We would with to give 
a {pecimen of his exertions in this way: but there is fo little 
of that contraft which is neceflary to even the femblance of 
burlefque, to be found between the language which we are to 
fuppofe him ufing himfelf, and that which he puts into the 
mouths of his men of {traw—(except indeed in one page, where 
he makes up a fpeech for one.of them out of the fefquipedalian 
Vocabulary of Johnfon)—that it is not an eafy matter to felect 
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Let our readers judge between the accents of the plppet-mafter 
and his puppets. 

The following is a defcription of the moral fublime from the 
mouth of Stupeo, his perfonified reprefentation of ‘ Political 

uftice.’ 

J ‘ When truth, like a volcano, burfts forth on the darknefs of 
night, its thunders fhall awaken the dormant fenfes of mankind. 
Its lightning fhall glitter in their eyes, like the brilliant morning 
of fcience: its lava fhall bear down all oppofition, overwhelming 
all the puny barriers of ftate: its cinders fhall fcatter deftruction 
upon its enemies; and the devaftation it fpreads, like a revolution, 
fhall be momentary, giving place to a tenfold fecundity.’ 

As a parallel to this, we will give a fpecimen of what may 
be called the author’s own diction, being pronounced after he 
has thrown off his mountebank cloak, and in the conclufion of 
a paffionate addrefs to his native country. 

* May then thy fair face never be blafted by the infidious attacks 
of felf-interefted and ignorant empirics; may the mania of impraéti- 
cable political dreams, be difperfed by the furges of thy rocky 
fhores; and may thy fair daughters know that modefty and maternal 
feelings are the chief ornaments of a celeftial mind. Experience 
has qualified me to judge of learning, whofe refearches have taught 
me the paucity of the human mind; taught me that in this age of 
reafon, in the eighteenth century, I may exclaim with the learned 
and polifhed Socrates—‘‘ All that I know is that I know nothing.” 

This fpecimen will be a fufficient apology for omitting any 
criticifms upon our author’s ftyle. | 

Perhaps Mr. W. will have better fuccefs in drawing a 
fmile from moft of his readers when he attempts to be ferious, 
than when he aims at being witty. He appears to have found 
a very confiderable difficulty in tacking a happy and fatisfactory 
conclufion to his ftory. fe had fent his philsfophers rolling 
down the abyfs of folly at fuch a rate, and with fuch a lead 
of crimes and abfurdities upon their backs, that, before he could 
get to the middle of his fecond volume, they had almoft got 
beyond the reach of his redeeming power ; and he is obliged to 
ufe the moft violent means to pull them back again into the road 
of falvation. Nay, one of them had gone fo far as to be abfo- 
lutely irreclaimablt, and our author is reduced to the painful ne- 
ceffity of burning him alive—not in the infernal regions, but 
before an Indian bon-fre. The difguft of this exhibition is, 
however, compenfated by the happy witticifm with which our 
author concludes his narration of it. | : 

* Such was the termination of that enlightened great man, who 
while he lived, endeavoured to kindle the world, and fet fociety in 
a flame; bat expired himfelf in the midft of a blaze.’ ~ 

His fellow difciples are at length recovered, after going through 
a moft ‘dieadful purgatory; tofied about by a ftorm at fea, and 
fhaken about by an earthquake at land. Nor is our author’ 
wanting in his efforts to reclaim them by inftruction, as well as 
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by punifhment. In the midft of the fea-ftorm, are pre- 
vailed upon by a female faint, who fets the example, to fing 

ms, for the fake (as we are told) of preventing reflection : 
and in the midft-of the earthquake, whilft a ‘ thick haze over- 
fpread the face of the heavens, through which the fun ap | 
one moment purple, and the next violet-—and the earth undu- 
Jated like a moving lake,’ we are entertained by one of the 
moft ferious of the party with an elaborate difcourfe, feven or 
eight pages long, upon the geographical hiftory of the world, 
and the Witch of Endor; which, together with the earthquake, 
and the fubfequent bon-fire, gives the fini/bing blow to the doc- 
trines of the NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
Art. xuiv. A Piece of Family Biography. Dedicated to George 

Coleman, Efg. 3 Vols. About 840 pages. Price 1os. 6 

Beil. 1799. 

How various the. tones of addrefs of literary candidates!— 
how various the fituations of literary reviewers! Not. unfre- 
quently do the rigid duties of our office conftrain us to fteel our 
hearts again{t the anxious pleadings of timid authors, trembling 
before the awful Tribunal of the pusLic. The prefent writer, 
on the other hand, obferves, in the feventh page of his. firft 
volume, ‘ for that many-headed monfter, the Public, I care not @ 
rujb ;) and we incline te believe him. With fome occafional 
difplay of talent, he appears to have undertaken a taik by no 
means congenial to his tafte, and to have executed it, not as 
well, but as {peedily as he was able. The Family Biography is 
extremely barren; the plot is meagre—and the incidents are 
few. The Biographer is continually bringing forward him/elf 
and ds wa opinions: a practice which, to fay nothing more 
of it, entirely deftroys the delufion, and confequently the in- 
tereft of the ftury. ‘ And now I believe,” &c. ‘ Before I 
proceed,” &c. ‘ I might even propofe,’ &c. ‘ I could here 
defcant,’ &c. occur in one leaf ; and /—/—J, abound in almoft 
every page. The £ Vaurien’ of Mr, D’Ifraeli, moft prpom 
fuggeited the idea of a fatirical novel to the author of the 
volumes ; but we cannot extend the comparifon beyond the 


defign. 


Art.xiv, Biographiana, By the Compiler of Anecdotes of 
Diftinguifhed Perfons, 2 Vols. 8vo. 631 pa. Pr. 10s. 
Johnfon. 1799. : 


THe paramount influence of curiofity over every other 
paffion of the human breaft has long been univerfally, and 
even proverbially, notorious. A paffion, however, which 
communicates fych eagernefs to all our defires: is apt foon 
to give way to fatiety in the indulgence of them: and hence 
arife the charms and the power of novelty. That which is 
P 4 new, 
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new, is much more likely to command attention than that 
which is valuable: every man is pleafed with novelty, whil 
but few are judges of merit. Writers and collectors of anec- 
dotes appear to be well acquainted with this principle, and at 
this momerit the fenfe of it operates with great force, for the 
laft three years have produced more volumes of anecdotes than, 
we believe, were ever before publifhed in fo fhort a time. 

Mr. Steward, the compiler of this work, and of a former 
work of a kind fomewhat fimilar, afpires, we prefume, to no 
higher diftin€tion than that of affording ENTERTAINMENT ta 
his fellow fubjeéts, of giving a zeft to converfation, and fup- 
plying a relief to indolence. If we recollect how little of that 
which is great enters into the ingredients of our pleafures, we 
fhall, perhaps, be inclined to thank our author for his uxam- 
bitious labors. He feems to think that moft of his anecdotes 
have the charm of novelty, but if now and then one fhould 
appear that has been told before, he fays, that he hopes it is 
here better told, or that its merit, or the remarks it may have 
occafioned, will plead in behalf of its repetition. We think, 
however, that nearly the whole of thefe anecdotes have been 
told before ; but many of them, we admit, are not in general 
circulation, and they are often very good, and charatteriftic of 
the perfons to whom they refer. It would be thought, per- 
haps, negligent, if we fhould difmifs two oétavo volumes, 
without giving our readers a fample of the entertainment 
which they offer to the public : we fhall, therefore, felec&t two 
or three anecdotes, without, however, pronouncing them to 
be the beft which the work ‘contains, for different taftes will 
very differently appreciate the importance of each article. 


VoL. & p. 48. £ JOHN WESSELL. 

* Sextus the Fourth, having a great efteem for this learned Ger- 
man, fent for him, and faid, “ Son, afk of us what you will; no- 
thing fhall be refufed to you that becomes our character to beftow, 
and your condition to receive.” ‘* Moft holy Father,” replied he, 
«* T fhall never be troublefome to your Holinefs. You know I 
never fought after great things: the only favour I have to beg is, 
that you would permit me to take out of your Vatican library a Greek 
and a Hebrew bible,”” “ You fhall have them,” faid Sextus ; but 
what a fimple man‘you are! Why do you not afk for a bifhopric ?” 
—‘* Becaufe, Holy Father, I do not want one,” replied Weffell*. 


‘ THE 





* < To the honour of our times it is to.be recorded, that two 
diftinguifhed men living in them have refufed the fame refpectable 
and lucrative dignity: the learned Dr. Balguy and the acute -Dr. 
Tucker. And that when Lord North, during the American War, 
fent to the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, of Madely, Shropfhire (who had 
written on the unfortunate American War in a manner that pleafed 
that Minifter,) to know what he wanted, he fent him word, that bs 
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VoL. 1. P.404. * THE DUKE DE ROHAN, 


being taken ill as he was travelling in Switzerland, fent for the 
moft famous phyfician of the canton, who was called M, Thibaud, 
«« Your face, fir,” faid the Duke to him, ‘‘ is not quite unknown 
to me, I think; pray where have I feen you before ?””—«* At Paris, 
perhaps, my Lord Duke, where I had the honour to be farrier to 
your Grace’s fables, I have now a great reputation in this canton 
asa phyfician. I treat the Swifs as I ufed to do your horfes, and I 
find in general I fucceed very well. 1 muft requeft your Grace not 
to difcover me.” , 


Vou. 11. P. 470. € LADY DAVIES, . 

the widow of the Attorney-General of Ireland, having fpoken 
fomething relative to Villiers, the firft Duke of Buckingham, that 
he fhould not be alive till the end of Auguft, (which really hap- 
pened) got the reputation of a cunning woman amongft the common 
people. She then became fo mad, that the fancied the fpirit of the 
prophet Daniel was infufed into her, and this fhe grounded on an- 
anagram which fhe made of her own name, Eleanor Davies, ‘‘ Reveal 
O Daniel ;” and though the ah oa had too much by an Z, and 
too little by an S, yet fhe found “ Daniel” and “ reveal’ in it. 
For this fhe was brought before the High Commiffion Court; but 
whilft the bifhops and the divines were reafoning the point with 
het out of the Holy Scriptures, Lamb, the Dean of the Arches, took 
a pen in his hand, and wrote the following exact anagram upon her 
name, ‘“‘ Dame Eleanor Davies, never fo mad a ladie,” which having 
been proved to be true, by the rules of art, ‘“‘ Madam,” faid he, 
<< IT fee you build much on anagrams; I have found out one which 
I hope will fit you.” Having read it aloud, he gave it into her 
hands. ‘This put the grave court into fuch a laughter, and the poor 
weak woman into fuch a confufian, that fhe afterwards grew wifer, 
or became lefs regarded. Heyyin’s Life of Laud.’ 

The compiler of this work every where difcovers himfelf 
to be a very bitter enemy of the French Revolution, and a firm 
adherent to the con(titution and government of this country. 

The yolumes are ornamented with feveral engravings. 


Art. xtvt. 4 general View of the Hiftory of Switzerland, with 
a particular Account Z the Origin and Accomplifhment of the late 
Swifs Revolution. By John Wood. 8vo, 415 pa. Pr. 6s. 
Cawthorne. 1799. 

PERHAPS no country, in modern times, has exercifed the 
pens of the naturalift, the traveller, and the hiftorian, fo much, 
as Switzerland. ‘The fingularity of it’s fituation, the falubrity 
of it’s climate, the nature of it’s confederacy, and the geal or 
pretended felicity of its inhabitants, have attracted the atten- 





wanted but one thing (which it was not in his Lordfhip’s power to 
give him), and that was more grace. ‘* Sit anima mea cum Fletchero” 
was bon obfervation of the excellent Divine who furnifhed this 
anecdote.’ 
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tion of ftrangers, and, with fome variety of colour and differ- 
ence of opinion, have been defcribed in almoft every Euro. 
pean language. 

Mr. Wood’s volume adds little to the general ftock of infor- 
mation, excepting what relates to the late revolution: and even 
there, we apprehend, his account is partial and defe€tive.— 
And, indeed, it is hardly poffible to write the hiftory of any 
revolution, immediately after it happens, with all the fidelity 
and impartiality which genuine hiftory demands. For as ne 
revolution ever happens without a divifion of the ftate into two 
pasties ; fo each party will be apt to ftifle truths which militate 

inft it’s own caufe, and to bring forward fuch faéts only as 
befpeak themfelves the advocates of it. Hence the ferious, think~ 
ing man reads with fome degree of diftruft every narrative that is 
written during the firuggle, and even for a confiderable time 
after the ftruggle has ceafed. Who, for example, could form a 


jutt idea of the French revolution from the jarring accounts that 


have yet been publifhed? But hiftory, whether falfe or true, 
is read with pleafore: and this induces many to become hifto- 
yians who have not the talents nor the information requifite for 
that fort of compofition—which, of all compofitions, is the 
moft difficult to be executed with jutftice, 

Mr. W. has divided his work into two parts. The former 
is a compilation from Stuart, Gibbon, and Coxe, ‘ whofe de- 
fcription of the ariftocratical cantans (fays he) I found fo much 
fuperior to that of any other writer, that the fhort account 
which I have inferted cancerning them may juftly be con- 
fidered more as an abridgement of the facts collefted by Mr. 
Coxe, than any thing of my own.’ We are forry for this on 
two accounts, Firft, becaufe the author, having been in Swit- 
zetland, had an opportunity of feeing with his own eyes, and 
hearing with his own ears: and fecondly, becaufe we have 
fome reafon to fufpeét that Coxe is not always a fure guide. 
We have juft been reading a German work on the fame fubje&, 
which points out things in a different point of view; and in 
which Mr. Coxe is handled rather roughly.—At any rate, we 
fhonld have. better liked Mr. W.’s own perfonal obferyations, 
than abftra&ts from any other writer whatever, whether Exgii/h, 
French, or Swi/s. ? 

As then there is nothing new in the firft part of this work, 
we fhall content ourfelves with giving a fummary of it’s 
contents. It confifts of twenty-three chapters. In the firit 
we have a brief account of He/vetia before it was conquered 
by the Romans; the fecond is the hiftory of the Invafion of the 
Barbaric Nations, the Burgundians and the Allemanni; the 
third gives us the hiftory of the Franks—eftablifhment of the 
feudal fyftem—ftate of Helvetia until the formation of the Hel- 
vetic confederacy ; and in ch. 4th we have an account of that 
Confederacy, in which it is not badly delineated, | ; 
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En the nineteen following chapters, we have a defcription 
of the refpeétive governments of the different cantons, his 
takes up moré than ‘two thirds of the volume, and brings us 
to the author’s otwum Hiftory of the Swifs Revolution, which he 
ufhers in thus:" 

Pp. 297-—‘. From.the general view that has been given of the for- 
mation of thé Helvetic confederacy, and the nature of thofe govern- 
ments of whith “its members were compofed, it appears, that the 
moft powerful cantons were ariftocracies, the {maller ones demo- 
ctacies, and one or two a mixture of ariftocracy and democracy ; 
but the inhabitants in all of them, even in thofe which were the moft 
tyrannical, enjoyed a greater fhare of real liberty and happinefs 
than was-éVer experieticed under the government of any republic, 
either in ancient or modern times. 

‘ Thofe bleffings which were found in Switzerland are, however, 
to be attributed more to the nature of the country, and to feveral 
corcarring caufés, than to the form of a republican conftitution 5 
which the experience of all ages has proved to be of all others the 
moft uncertain, oppreffive, and turbalent. 

‘ The narrow limits of territory in the refpetive cantons, the 
fimplicity of manners, and the pear equality in point of fortune 
among all ranks of people, preyented thofe evils which arife from 
éxtenfive landed property in the hands of individuals, the influence 
of wealth, and the arts of luxury. 

« Surrounded on all fides by hoftile powers, the different members 
of the Helvetic confederacy, in order to preferve a ftate of liberty 
and independence, were compelled to maintain a ftrié alliance and 
a focial union, and to crufh thofe private quarrels and animofities 
which naturally occur among neighbouring ftates. : 

‘ A general content that pervaded the loweit clafles, and a love 
for the conftitutton, manners, and laws of their anceftors, checked 
the fpirit of innovation. No allurements of public fhows and en- 
tertainments relaxed their virtue ; no incitements of luxury in 
their defires: The abfence of commerce deftroyed the means of 
corruption; and the advancement of {cience extinguifhed the flames 
of that religious zeal which fullied with barbarifm the manners of 
the ancient Swifs. 

’ € Thus did this country, previous to the French revolution, ex- 
hibit a picture of induftry, of competence, and of happinefs. That 
remarkable event arrived ; an event which {pread confternation and 
alarm through every ftate in Europe. It was a revolution diftin- 
guifhed from all others recorded in hi.tory. It fet out by declaring, 
not the rights of the commons of France, not the rights of citizens, 
or men in a ftate of political fociety; but, fill more abftractedly, 


the Rights of Man. ‘ Out of the tomb of a murdered Monarchy’ . 


(fays Mr. Burke) arofe a vaft tremendous uaformed fpeétre, in a far 
more terrific gaife than any which ever overpowered the imaginations 
and fubdued the fortitude of man!” ; 
_ © By what clafs or fet of men, or in what manner this political 
being was created; whether by the iiluminatifm of free maf 

the Htaminatifia of atheifm, or the intrigues of the clergy, and 

ambition of the monfter Orleans Egalité, it is neither our objeé& 
hor our defign here to enquire. This fubject has already aes 
71 ; a “ 
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a laborious inveitigation by two writers of extenfive penetration and 
ingenuity (the Abbé Barruel and Profeffor Robifon): and as an 
an{wer to thefe gentlemen is now preparing by the principal leader 
of the accufed party (Dr. Adam Weifhhaupt), it is to be hoped the 
real agents snd confpirators of the French revolution will foon be 
brought to light, that the world may know whether the difciples of 
Voltaire and D’Alembert, or the zealous partizans and pretended 
fupporters of the Chriftian faith, have been the greateft caufe of 
French infidelity and French republicanifm. 

« The Swifs revolution originated, and was accomplifhed, by 
means entirely different from either the myfterious arts of the Free 
Mafons, or the fceptical philofophy of the J//uminati. Upon invef- 
tigation, it will perhaps appear that the late change in the govern- 
ment and manners of that once happy nation, was moft effectually 
favoured and produced by the five following caufes : 

« 17, The revolution of Geneva in 1782, which occafioned a 
general fpirit of difaffection among the Genevans, and was the in- 
troduction to that revolutionizing fyftem which firft began in that 
city in 1789, and afterwards foread with fuch rapidity through 
Europe. 

« 2d, The eftablifhment of a number of focieties for the purpofe 
of diffufing literary knowledge. 

* 3d, The condutt of the government of Berne towards the in- 
habitants of the Pays de Vaud in 1791, 

‘ a Diffentions between the Catholic and Proteftant cantons, 
occafioned by the arts and intrigues of the clergy. 

* sth, The want of a proper military eftablifhment in Switzer- 
land, and the change of government in the neighbouring ftates; the 
terror of whofe arms alone preferved the internal tranquillity of the 
Swifs cantons.’ 

From this fpecimen alone, we conceive, our readers will be 
able to form no improper idea of Mr. W.’s work. When 
a grave hiftorian talks of the extenfive penetration and ingenuity 
of fuch writers as Abbé Barruel and Profeffor Robifon, and 
refers to them for the caufes of the French revolution, we cannot 
but pity his credulity, or miftruft his judgment. 

[To be continued. | 


Art. xivit. Propofals for paying off the Whole of the National 
Debt, and for reducing the Taxes immediately. By Henry 
Merttins Bird, Efg. Price 1s. 6d. Rivingtons, 1799. 


Our author fays, that at prefent this nation pays 16s. 6d. out 
of pid pang for the public expence and intereft of the public 
debt, and yet he thinks, gentle reader, that we can, WITHOUT 
DIFFICULTY, pay off the whole debt, and fuftain the expence of 
Government when that is done. We do not think it neceffary 
to analyfe any plan of fuch promife, with fuch premifes, for the 
fuppofed means are evidently inadequate to the end. A go-. 
vernment laden with fuch a debt, if it proceed in its accuftomed 
expenditure, mui{t foon be gone beyond redemption: every 
plan, therefore, for leflening the debt of the country fhould 

4 contain 
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contain a fcheme for preventing the future accumulation of 
debt, and this fcheme fhould be praéfical, and adapted to the 

overnment which it is meant to control. The noftrums of 
Quacks are better calculated to prove that a patient is ill, than 
to convince him that he is capable of cure. 


Art. xtviit. The Fallacy of French Freedom, and dangerous 
Tendency of Sterne’s Writings, ce. By D. Whyte, m.v. 
late Surgeon to Englifh Prifoners in France. Hatchard. 
Price ts. 8vo. 1799. 


Tue ftrange title affixed to this book leads the reader to 
expect a fingular compofition. In this expectation he will not 
be difappointed, if a compojfition it ought to be called. The 
worthy Doétor’s head appears to be wholly confufed, and his 
language is the true expreflion of that confufion. It is neceflary 
to him who would criticife Sterne, that he underftand that 
author, and to him who would inftru&t others, that "he 
fhould write intelligibly. If our author be able to write a 
commentary upon Tom Thumb, which fhall amufe a child of 
two years old, weconfefs that we have under-rated his powers ; 
but to write comments upon Englifh or French philofophers, 
we are confident is far beyond his reach. 


ART. xi1x. A Sermon preached Auguft 13, 1798, before 
the Reading and Henley Affociations, &c. at the Confecration of 
the Colours of the Reading Affociation. By Richard Valpy, 
p.p.&F.a.s. Price 1s. 6d. Elmfly and Bremner, 1798. 


A confecration fermon, tending to prove the accomplifhment 
of prophefy in the deftruction of the ‘ pontifical power,’ by that 
‘ deftroying montfter, the French Republic ;’ which, like ¢ Alaric, 
and other favage conquerors,’ is probably employed ‘ as the 
fcourge of divine vengeance.’ 

England, it is humbly hoped, as ‘ being chofen by the Lord 
for himfelf, and the Britith ifles as his own pofleflion,’ will efcape 
the fangs of this devouring beaft, who, dropping the metaphor is 
defcribed as ‘ anenemy, whom no ties can bind, whom no con- 
quefts can fatisfy :’—* whofe baleful trees of liberty have been 
planted by the hand of rapine and murder, and watered by the 
tears of the unfortunateg whofe ‘cruelty has been without a 
motive, and whofe without a name.’ ‘The auditors are 
called upon, by the Rev. Orator, to ‘ oppofe the enemy of all 
true religion and of all virtuous principle’—* To difplay their 
affection for the beft of kings, their active loyalty to the crown, 
and their fteady fupport of the conftitution.’ If, to thefe, ‘a 
new motive were wanting to animate their zeal, the expiring 
flame of chivalry, it is added, * muft furely rekindle in their 
preafts, when they behold the hand of /emaie excellence oe 
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fully prefenting to them the badge of their valour and the fymbo 
of their loyalty.’ ; 

This gallant preacher, not fatisfied with wielding the fword of 
the fpirit, animates his * fellow-foldiers’ by example, no lefs than 
by precept, having, as he informs them, ‘ united himfelf with 
his townfmen in learning the ufe of arms.’ pe sybase | 
our ardor in the common caufe, the prefervation of our politica 
exiftence and independence as a nation, we confefs, we cannot.fee 
the peaceful religion of Jefus thus affociated, and the meek fpirit 
of the gofpei converted into an engine of difcord. and. animofity, 
without fome feelings of repugnance and regret. ‘Let him who 
ufes the fword,’ fays Jefus Chrift, * perifh by the fword,’—‘ my 
kingdom is not of this world.’ 


Art... A Sermon n the peculiar Neceffity of renewed and wigar- 
ous Exertions on the Part of the Clergy in the prefent extraor- 
dinary Conjunéture, &c. preached at the primary Vifstation of the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Chichefier, at Haftings, Aug. 20, 
1798. By J. Lettice, p. pv. 4to. 19 pages. Clarke. 


THE £ mad ambition, injuftice, licentioufnefs, and cruelty,’ 
of the French nation are fuppofed by the writer of this difcourfe 
to fuggeft the neceflity of renewed and vigorous exertions on 
the part of the clergy in the caufe of religion. The danger 
which threatens it is thus painted by our preacher : es 

‘ All parties, all {ects of Chriftians, fhould now cordially unite : 
the fame grand object, the fame eternal intereft, urges the unanimous 
concurrence, zeal, refolution, and abilities of all, in defence, not of 
any fingle acceffory\or outwork, but of our main citadel: all, all is 
in peril, all we hold moft dear in this world, all we regard as indif- 
penfable to our falvation inthe next. In one word, the church mili- 
tant here on earth are now called forth, as it were, in one body, to an 
engagement with their bittereft foes ; and on the iflue of the combat 
may depend the very exiltence of chriflianity; with that of every 
temporal blefling ;—the liberty, order, peace, property, and welfare 
of half the world in this and future generations.’ 

When we recollect the declaration of the founder of the 
Chriftian church, that ‘ the gates of hell fhall not prevail againft 
it,’ we are inclined to truft that that church cannot be in-danger ; 
and we cannot but form a poor opinion of the faith of thofe 
whom the declamations of our author can frighten into the fer- 
vice of his Church militant. 
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Angquetil Duperrron, de "Inde, en rapport avec "Europe. Ham. 
1798. z vol. 8vo. br. 125. | 
Antidote au Congrés de Raftadt. 1798. 8vo. br. 5s. 


Ammarin & Zallida, Roman Chinois, trad. de Panglois. Hamb. 1798. 
2vol, 1$mo, br. 4s. 6d. 


Bar- 
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Barthelemy, ceuvres diverfes, Par. 1798. 2 vol. 8vo. br. «4s. 

Biographie des fuicides, par Spiefs. Laus. 1798. 2 vol. 12mo. br. 7s. 

Confolations de m: Capuvaté, ou correfpondance de Roucher. Hamé. 
1798. 2 vol. 12mo. br. 6s. 

Coup-d’ceil fur le renverfement de la Suiffe. 1798. 12mo, br. 1s. 6d. 

Correfpondance entre ‘Frederic II. & le Marg. d’Argens. Koening fp. 
1798. 2 vol. 8vo. br. 12s. 

Dangers de !’Intrigue. Hamb. 1798. 4 vol. izmo. br. ros. 

Décade philofophique, litéraire & politique. Par. 1797 & 98. 8 vol. 
Svo. br. 41. 4s. 

Idem, la fuite fous preffe, 4 21. 8s. par an. de 36 numéros. 

Diétiennaire de poche de la langue Frangoife, compofée fur le fyftéme 
orthographique de Voltaire, par®Catineau. Par, an. 7. 12mo. 
obi. br. 4s. Od. 

Effai far les maladies phyfiques & morales des femmes, par Boyveau 
Laffefteur. Par. 1798. 8vo. br. 4s. 

fur V’hiftuire de Vefpéce humain, par Walkenaer. Par, 1798. 
8vo. br. Os. 

Européenne (l’) fauvage, ou hiftoire de Mad. de Valville. 1798. 
2 vol. 18vo. br. 4s. | 

Faublas (vie & amoursde.) Par. 1798. 4 vol. 8vo. fig. br. 11. 11s. 6d. 





Gaillard, hiftoire de la rivalité de la France & de l’Angleterre.. 


Par. 1798. 11 vol, 12mo. br. 11 18s. 6d. 

Galerie du Palais Royal, les 35 prem. livraifons. fol. 24]. 5s. 

les numéros 33, 34,35, f€parément. 21. 5s. La fuite fous preffe. 

Journal general de Ja literature de France, un numéro par mois; pour 
Pannee, 13s. 

de phyfique, @’hiftoire naturelle & des arts, par Delamétheffe, 
un numéro par mois ; pour l’année, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Montefquieu, ceuvres poithumes, Par. 1798. 12mo. br. 4s. 

Nofographie philofophique, ou la methode de l’analyfe, appliquée & 
la médecine, par Pinel. Par. an. 6. 2 vol. 8vo. br. i2s. 

Vaillant, hiftoire naturelle des oifeaux d’Afrique, pour fervir de-fuite 
a l’hiftoire naturelle des oifeaux de Buffon. fol. pap. fin. nom de 
Jefus, avec fig. colorées & en noir. Par. 1798. Les fix premier 
livraifons paroiffent. Chaque livre 1]. 16s. 

Idem. Par. 1798. 2 vol. 12mo. fig. en noir, bregs. Le fuite fous 
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The following are expeBea fhortly. 


Alembert (d’), ceuvrescomplettes. 16 vol. 4to. 

Ambaffade Hollandoife en Chine. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Flora Atlantica, le grand & le petit papier. 

Grétry, effai fur la mufique, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Moniteur ; ou gazette nationale, année entiére de 1798, pour com- 
pletter les fuites des fouferipteurs. 

Montalembert, euvres complettes, 10 vol. 4to. . 

Nouveau dictionnaire de |’ Académie Frangoife, édition confidérable- 

ment augmentée. Par. an. 7. 2 vol. 4to. 

Nouveau tableau de l’Efpagne, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Rofa ; ou la fille mendiante, 7 vol. 12mo. 

Ronffeau, lettres originales, 1 vol. s2mo. br. Ce dernier ouvrage 
-eft-tout-nouveau. ia 
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Virgilii opera, fol. la troifiéme livraifoh qui complette ce gtand chef: 
d’ceuvre. 


Voyage en Iftrie & Dalmatie, fol. la 6€me livraifon. 





en Phénicie, les trois premiéres livraifons. 


Foreign publications imported by Remnant. 


Adelungs Grammatifch-krit. Worterbuch der Hochdeutfehen Mut- 
dart. 1° bis 3‘ Band. 2° verm. aufl. gr. ato. 41: 13s. 

Heinfurs allgemeine Biicher Lexicon. 6 Bande. 4to. boards: 41..—— 
auf Schreibp. 41. ros. 6d. 

Aegypten, in hittorifcher, geograph. phyfifch. naturgefchicht. mer- 
chantil. religiofer, politiicher, &c. hinficht mit ener Charte und 
fechs Kupfern. 8vo. bds. 7s. 6ds 

Hoffmanns Tafchenbuch fiir Aerzte, Phyfiker und Brunnenfreunde. 
2°. verm. Aufl. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Scherers Allgemeines Journal der Chemie. 11. 12s ftiick, mit Kup- 
fern. gr. 8vo. 1]. 16s. - 

Buonapartes Feldzug in Italien, mit eine Charte und feiner Portrat. 
gr. 8vo. bds. 7s. 6d. 

Lebenfbefchreibung des General Buonaparte, mit e. Charte und 
feiner Portrat. 8vo. bds. 5s. 6d. 

Marcus, Priifung des Brownifchen Syftéms der Heilkunde durch 
Erfahrungen, 3 ftiicke 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

Girtanners ausfiihrliche Darftellung des Brownifchen Syftems der 
praet. Heilkunde, nebft einer vollftind. Litteratur u. e. Kritik- 
deffelben. . 2 Bde. gr. 8vo. bds. 18s. 6d. 

Birkner, ueber Prefsfreyheit and ihre Gefetze, a. d. Dan. von Chrift- 
jani. gr. 8vo. bds. 4s. 6d. 

Hermann, Verfuch einer mineralogifchen Befchreibung des Urali- 
fchen Erzgebiirges. 2 Bande gr. 8vo. bds. 14s. 

Politz, Lehrbuch der Philofophie unferer Tage, gr. 8vo. bds. 8s. 6d. 

Schmidt, Anfangs-grunde der Mathematik, 2 Th. gr. 8vo. mit Kupf. 
bds. 18s. 

Schillers Gallerie intereflanter Perfonen; oder Schilderung des 
Lebens, &c. beriimter und beriichtiger Menfchen der altern und 
neuern Zeit. gr. 8vo. bds. 5s. 6d. 

Gmelin L.. F., Gefchichte d. Chemie, feit d. Wiederaufleben d. . 
Wiffentch. bis zum Ende d. 18 Jahrh. 2 Th. gr. 8vo. bds. 11. 4s. ~ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received the letter of Coventrrigensis. We fhall be 
happy to be inftrumental in removing his difficulties, or con- 
tributing to his affiftance. At prefent, we have only to reply to 
his inquiries, that the quarto edition of Mr. Belfham’s Hiftory 
is under confideration ; and that, if it be found to Contain alte- 
rations fufficiently important, it will receive an early notice. 

We purpofe alfo to examine, in the next number of the 
ANALYTICAL REviEw, how far Dr. Somerville’s Hiftory of the 
Reign of Queen Anne is calculated to fupply the defe&ts which 
have been complained of in the former narratives of that inte- 
reiting and important period. 


